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that it is the scientific age. The truth of the assertion is 
obvious. The benefits of science are undeniable. It has 


given us not only practical results but a method and a spirit 


that have lifted truth-seeking to a new level. But two ques- 
tions are slowly arising to disturb our self-satisfaction: (1) Is 


the scientific stage of human development the acme of human 
progress? and (2) Are we already beginning to pass be- 
yond it? 


L HAS long been the self-satisfied reflection of our time 


I 

Contrary to the customary assumption, it is quite possible 
that the scientific era, instead of being the age of highest well- 
being and final achievement, is after all only a stage in the up- 
ward climb of man. In fact, many sensitive minds among sci- 
entists themselves are becoming conscious of the ground swell 
of a new movement in human interest and achievement— 
partly the outcome of science itself—that seems about to 
carry humanity forward to something that lies beyond natural 


science. 
Major interests a)ter their forms and relationships as the 


human spirit presses on and encounters fresh environments 


and needs. As science retires from the place of regnancy which 


it has so long occupied, what will take its place? 
There are not a few indications that the next great ab- 
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sorbing form of human interest will {ie in a realm beyond sci- 
cRaoe. 

When the question is asked what lies beyond science the 
answer is the supersensuous world, i.e., the world of meaning, 
of spirit, and of value. Not that this world is not in closest 
relation with the world of phenomena; but it transcends the 
phenomena) and tempora) and must be distinguished from it. 

Thus there arises a natural division between two kinds of 
analyzed and ordered knowledge, a division which recent Ger- 
man philosophy, under the lead of Dilthey, Rickert, Spranger, 
and others, has been striving to define under the terms Vatur- 
wissenschaft vs. Geisteswissenscha ft, Geschichiswissenscha ft, 
or Kulturwissenschaft.* Such a twofold classification, difficult 
as it is to formulate and define, tends to clarify and bring or- 
der into the held of knowledge. The Jack of agreement as to 
the best designation for the second order of knowledge is sig- 
nificant of its wide and inclusive character. The threefold dis- 
tinction within the latter truth-area already suggested, i.e., 
meaning, spirit, and value, may help to clarify its nature. Let 
us endeavor to follow it out more fully. 


{Tt 


Consider, first, this realm of experience as the realm of 
meaning. This assigns it to the domain of philosophy. Not 
that meaning has no place in science. Indeed it has a place of 
its own. In science it applies to the explanation and ordering 
of phenomena in their interrelations; but meaning in the sense 
of ultimate meaning, meaning in relation to existence as a 
whole, i.e., interpretation, lies outside of the purview of sci- 
ence. The boundaries of science, that is, are strictly limited to 
the world of phenomena. Pursued beyond these bounds sci- 
ence passes inevitably into philosophy, as respects theory, and 
religion (or irreligion) as respects attitude, since its concepts 


*See Arthur Liepert, “Contemporary German Philosophy,” Philosophical Re- 
view, November, 1928; also Erech Becher, “Present Movements in German Philoso- 
phy,” Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, pp. 667 ff. 
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and findings require interpretation not in relation to them- 
selves alone, but in relation to human life and thought as a 
whole.’ The scientist, that is, must either himself become a 
philosopher or pass his problems on to the philosopher if he 
would enter the realm of meaning. Now this, as a rule, he has 
either denied the need of, or has been unwilling to do—or has 
done without realizing that he was doing it—until of late, But 
a great change has come. Relativity has introduced a new 
viewpoint. The new physics has acted like a whirlwind upon 
accustomed ideas of the world about us. 

The scientist, under the lead of some of the leading repre- 
sentatives of science, has awakened to the fact that he must 
reckon with mind, through which all his ideas of nature are 
mediated. At last he has begun to examine his concepts. Such 
recent books as Morgan’s Emergent Evolution and Matter, 
Mind and Spirit, Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World, 
and Eddington’s The Nature of the Physical World have set 
not only scientists but the whole thinking world adriit. Here 
is urgent need for philosophy. Indeed these writers are them- 
selves philosophers as well as scientists—scientist-philoso- 
phers. Professor Eddington’s book especially has attracted 
wide attention and aroused much querying. For this reason 
references to it and quotations from it will appear frequently 
in this article. 

The advent into the philosophic arena of such volumes has 
lent fresh pertinence to the question, What is the field and 
function of Philosophy?* The sphere of philosophy is so wide, 
so deep, and so high—being coterminous with the interpreta- 
tion of all forms of experience—that the philosopher has often 
lost himself, or his clue, to such a degree that he has ceased to 

7 “As soon as we get beyond that range [i.e., the range of intellectual knowledge] 
we are in the field that belongs to religion, and no one knows better than the man 
who works in science how soon we get beyond the boundaries of the known.’’—Rob- 
ert A. Millikan, Evolution in Science and Religion. 


* A very sagacious and clarifying book on this subject is Professor J. H. Muir- 
head’s The Use of Philosophy (1929). 
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command the consideration which his mission deserves. In 
some respects, especially of late, he has deserved this dis- 
esteem. Doubtless there is need of pursuing the technicalities 
of epistemology and ontology to their innermost lair; but this 
is not what the world in general wants of philosophy. Its chief 
demand is for meaning. What does this world of nature that 
seems to be without us, and yet is not wholly so, mean? What 
does this deluge of experience, in its various and often con- 
flicting forms mean? Or is there any meaning in it all? A phi- 
losophy of meaning—this is the dominant need of today. 

The reason for thus turning toward philosophy is that the 
human mind will not remain content with anything less than 
ultimates. ‘“The scientist,” as has been said by one of them, 
“is a practical man. He does not seek the ultimate but the 
proximate.’* It is the philosopher who is the discoverer and 
custodian of ultimates. 

Ill 

Already harbingers of a new philosophy, such as the age 
looks for, have appeared. Even before the war such a philos- 
ophy began to take form, in France, in England, in Germany, 
and in America. Bergson was its major prophet. The close 
kinship of Bergsonism with natural science was at once evi- 
dent, but even clearer was its transcendence of science. The 
enthusiasm with which this new intuitionism was hailed, not 
only in France but in England and in America, was indicative 
of what the general mind was seeking. It quickened and ele- 
vated the thought life of the early twentieth century. It has 
failed, however, to reach any very definite conclusions and has 
apparently passed its meridian. 

In Germany, the activism of Rudolph Eucken aroused 
wide interest and promised large results. It was rudely inter- 
rupted by the war, but its undaunted protagonist resumed its 
advocacy thereafter and continued to present his moral and 


* Gilbert N. Lewis, The Anatomy of Science, p. 6. 
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spiritual idealism with great earnestness until his death in 
1921, leaving a fragrant memory and a world-wide influence. 

In England a significant advance toward a spiritual cos- 
mology may be seen in the rise of emergentism—a philosoph- 
ical interpretation of evolution which has come from the fer- 
tile minds of Samuel Alexander and C. Lloyd Morgan, the 
latter transforming the “evolution of Deity” of the former 
into a theism of immanence. Here, at last, is a view of evolu- 
tion, as related to the wider law of development, which gives it 
spiritual as well as cosmic significance. It needs only the com- 
plementary truth of transcendence to raise this tentative the- 
ism above the naturalism in which Morgan leaves it, and en- 
dow it with comprehensive meaning. 

In America the philosophy of personalism, introduced by 
Bowne and Howison, which elevates the self above nature 
and emphasizes the meaning and values of personality, human 
and divine, is manifesting increasing vigor and enlarging 
scope.’ Thus is gaining ground a philosophy that passes be- 
yond nature and aims to recover the worth of human individ- 
uality—so nearly submerged in nature—and to relate it to the 
cosmos, to society, and to the reality which transcends both. 

A clearer delimination of the fields of science and philos- 
ophy is essential. This does not imply that it is possible or de- 
sirable to segregate philosophy completely from natural sci- 
ence. Philosophy finds itself in particularly intimate contact 
with natural science in the sphere of psychology. The mental 
is so closely knit up with the physical—an intimacy which re- 
cent psychology has revealed with startling effect—that it is 
extremely difficult to differentiate the two components in the 
processes of experience. The disclosure of the physical aspect 
of mental activity has led to the effort, which appears to have 
been so successful, to make psychology one of the physical 

5Cf. Bowne, Personalism; Howison, The Limits of Evolution; Flewelling, 


Creative Personality; Knudson, The Philosophy of Personalism; Brightman, An In- 
troduction to Philosophy; Wilson, The Self and the World. 
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sciences. But to do this is to contract so far as to belie expe- 
rience and to yield far more to oversimplification than is either 
truly philosophical or truly scientific. Psychology is on one 
side a physical science and on the obverse side a branch of 
philosophy and the image and superscription of each must be 
deciphered, as far as may be, in order to realize its full mean- 
ing and value. 
IV 

As the exponent of meaning, philosophy has before it a 
task as exacting as it is comprehensive. When one considers 
the amazing range of human experience it seems an impos- 
sibility to find any ordered and consistent meaning in its mul- 
tiplicity and confusion. Take, for example, the baffling suc- 
cession and interrelationship of human events known as his- 
tory. History is first of all a science in that its office is to col- 
lect, relate, and organize historic data in the light of environ- 
mental and economic factors. This is a task in which great 
progress has been made, though it is still far behind that which 
has been witnessed in the field of the natural sciences. But 
this is only part of its task; for there is not only a science of 
history but a philosophy of history. What is the meaning of 
history? Has it purpose and direction? What is progress? 
What promise has humanity of ever reaching a state of uni- 
versal well-being and unity? Here is an enterprise whose at- 
traction is matched only by its difficulty. Such blanket the- 
ories (wet blanket in this case) as those of Spengler and 
Keyserling are manifestly as inadequate as were those of 
Hegel and Fichte. Are there spirits standing apart 

Upon the forehead of the age to come 


with sufficient breadth of vision to cope with so challenging 
and comprehensive an undertaking as a philosophy of history? 
Until a philosophy of history begins to take form, history will 
remain but a sorry and disordered aggregate of human virtues 
and crimes, successes and failures, advances and retreats, with 
no indication of what the battle really means or how it goes. 
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As the challenging task of the discovery of meaning presses 
more and more urgently upon the human spirit there willbe a 
shifting of interest from the particular to the universal, from 
scientific investigation to philosophic interpretation. With 
this change of emphasis Emerson’s rebuke will begin to lose 
something of its sting: ‘There is no comet, rock, stratum, fish, 
quadruped, spider or fungus, that for itself does not interest 
more scholars and classifiers than the meaning and upshot of 
the frame of things.” 

It is not to be desired that the ardor of scientific discovery 
shall in any wise diminish, for nature calls for exploration to 
its farthest boundary and in its most minute forms. But the 
interest which has been so far withdrawn from larger issues to 
concentrate upon details cannot but return to them as the hu- 
man spirit fares upon its way, restless and searching until it 
finds some answer to the poignant questions as to its own 
meaning, the meaning of the universe in which it finds itself, 
and that which lies beyond. 

V 

The body of experience lying beyond the boundaries of 
science includes that group of interests variously termed spir- 
itual, religious, mystical, which has played so vital a part in 
the history of mankind. This form of experience, in spite of 
its essential normality, has at times been so exaggerated, ab- 
normal, and irrational as to bring serious misunderstanding 
and most injurious consequences in its train. Even when this 
is not the case, religious experience has often created the im- 
pression of sentimentalism and unreality. These by-products 
of religion have produced, however unjustly, a reaction which 
has affected unfavorably the sober, restrained, and careful 
temper of the scientist. The apparent incompatibility of these 
two interests, with their implications and assumptions, has 
led to “the so-called conflict of Science and Religion.” The 
clear attestation on the part of leading scientists and theolo- 
gians to the conviction that this is a false and superficial con- 
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flict—due to unwarranted inferences on the part of science 
and to the substitution of outworn theological dogmas for gen- 
uine interpretation of religious experience on the part of the- 
ology—promises a rapid clearing up of the misundertanding, 
followed by co-operation instead of hostility. 

Not only have the exponents of religion felt that in reli- 
gious experience men come closest to the central reality—be- 
ing sustained in this judgment by not a few philosophers’— 
but many scientists, past and present, concur in this judgment. 
Thus Whitehead: 


Religion is the vision of something which stands beyond, behind, and 
within, the passing flux of immediate things; something which is real, and 
yet waiting to be realized; something which is a remote possibility, and 
yet the greatest of present facts; something that gives meaning to all that 
passes, and yet eludes apprehension; something whose possession is the 
final good, and yet is beyond all reach; something which is the ultimate 
ideal, and the hopeless quest.’ 


From the viewpoint of a psychologist William Brown, of 
Cambridge University, writes: “I have become more con- 
vinced than ever that religion is the most important thing in 
life and that it is essential to mental health.’” 

Yet religious experience, while it bears its own witness to 
its truth, is by no means sacrosanct or exempt from that ra- 
tional scrutiny and interpretation which all experience needs 
in order to give it reasonableness and reliability. Thus there 
has arisen the Philosophy of Religion which—in view of the 
fact that science is now freely admitting that i¢ cannot solve 
the ultimate problems of life and destiny—is becoming of in- 
creasing interest and importance. 

The need of including the study of religion in higher edu- 
cation is making itself more and more distinctly felt, even in 
state universities, in some of which it is being supplied by co- 

° Bradley’s statement may be instanced: “There is nothing more real than what 
comes in religion.” —A ppearance and Reality, p. 449. 

* Science and the Modern World, p. 267. 

* Science, Religion and Reality, p. 311. 
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operative action of the churches. No educational system can 
pretend to integrity—not to say completeness—which leaves 
so vital a human interest as religion entirely on one side. Stu- 
dents themselves are beginning to recognize this, as has been 
clearly demonstrated by the action of the Student Council of 
Harvard University which 
recently called attention to the neglect of philosophy in modern education 
and requested that a course be provided, to be required of all students, 
which should survey the chief answers which have been given to man’s 
questions concerning the ultimate problems of life, including the Christian 
answer.® 

The philosophy of religion naturally passes into theology, 
which endeavors, as completely as possible, to interpret the 
content and conceptual forms of religious experience in a 
given religion. Every major religion has a formulated theol- 
ogy, but Christianity surpasses others in this respect. That 
Christian theology in the past has been guilty of a self-as- 
sumption and dogmatism, little in keeping with its true na- 
ture, should not preclude open minds from giving to it a con- 
sideration worthy of its essential nature and office.” 


VI 


All types of experience and all forms of knowledge and ac- 
tivity gain their relative standing by reference to a standard 
which lies in the realm beyond science, i.e., value. For, as 
Plato said, ‘““Nothing imperfect is the measure of anything.” 

This superscientific criterion of value applies to science it- 
self, as to all other interests, a fact that has hardly been ade- 
quately recognized. Furthermore, all value implies a valuer. 
This, too, is not always perceived; nor that this involves ulti- 
mately a Supreme Valuer as a center of reference. It is strik- 

* William Adams Brown, Beliefs That Matter, p. 12. 

* The writer remembers with what a fine sense of humor our lamented Ameri- 
can theologian, Gerald Birney Smith, told of being once asked by a company of 
strangers whom he met what chair of instruction he occupied. After he had spent 


some time describing to them the purposes and values of theology, the only response 
was: “What beautiful weather we are having!” 
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ingly significant that in his discussion of the nature of reality 
Professor Eddington writes: ‘“I doubt if we really satisfy the 
conceptions behind that demand (i.e. for reality) unless we 
make the bolder hypothesis that the quest and all that is 
reached by it are of worth in the eyes of an Absolute Valuer.’ 

Value is sui generis, but it has its distinctions and degrees. 
It is in the failure to distinguish between these—e.g., values 
for spiritual life and values for physical life—as well as the 
difference between relative values and absolute value, that 
confusion arises. 

The realm of art, which is so manifestly beyond science, is 
conspicuously one of values. Why do men make so large a 
place in life for the beautiful—remote as it is both from the 
pressing practical issues of life and from the strictly scientific 
interests? Why do they link creative art with the religious 
sentiment so intimately and productively? The answer to 
these queries can lie only in the nature of value. Here are two 
values, art and religion, that are felt to be closely akin. Unite 
them and the result wins a deep response in the soul of Every- 
man. It is true that the lover of art, as well as the artist, some- 
times claims not only that beauty is “its own excuse for being’ 
but that it is to be pursued independently of any other end. 
Yet in the minds of many of the most passionate lovers of the 
beautiful, like Plato, Jesus, Dante, Milton, Wordsworth, Cim- 
abue, Botticelli, Ruskin, Morris, art has yielded the scepter to 
an even more imperial value—righteousness. John Milton 
' wrote of himself: ‘‘God has instilled into me, if into anyone, a 
vehement love of the beautiful. Not with so much labor is 
Ceres said to have sought her daughter Persephone as it is my 
habit, day and night, to seek for this idea of the beautiful.” 
Yet this lover of the beautiful turned away from it to devote 
his days and nights, yes, to give his very eyes, not to beauty 
but to duty in the service of his country—and the better judg- 
ment of mankind has approved the sacrifice. And yet there is 


"The Nature of the Physical World, p. 287. 
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no essential inner conflict of values here—any more than in 
the case of science and religion—provided the beautiful is not 
ruptured from the true and the good. Otherwise there is sure 
to result some form of schism—Puritanism vs. Libertinism; 
Liberty vs. License; Civilization vs. Decadence." 


VII 

It is in the realm of moral values that we come upon that 
supreme worth which concentrates within itself all that lies 
beyond the physical—though not apart from it—and there- 
fore beyond science, i.e., personality. The person exceeds, 
overlooks, evaluates everything. It is because the scientist, as 
well as the religionist, the artist, the philosopher, is more than 
his pursuit that he too is unique, creative, indestructible, no 
mere instrument of nature but possessor of mind and of body, 
of talents and powers for which he is responsible. Born within 
nature, he is yet above nature. The first man is of the earth, 
earthy; the second man is the heavenly master. 

Little enough account of him, the person, has the scientist 
made. Yet we may not blame him for this; for science as sci- 
ence knows not the person. And yet the scientist is a man of 
mind, very decidedly so, else he were a poor scientist indeed, 
and also a man of character. As such he is himself a person, 
and in his application to his task and more especially in those 
rare moments when he forgets for the time his specialty and 
becomes the lover, the father, the friend, the benefactor—per- 
chance the worshiper—he subordinates science to humanism 
and transcends the world of nature—although then perhaps 
closest to its-inner mystery and meaning. 

If, therefore, the greater values are superscientific, it fol- 
lows that all men owe it to themselves and to each other to 
recognize this and place supreme honor and aim where they 
belong. Why should not the scientist himself join in this eval- 


* Cf. “The Inner Morality of Art,” by Don Luigi Sturzo, Hibbert Journal, Oc- 
tober, 1928. 
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uation? Precisely this is now being done by many scientists, 
e.g., by Eddington, who, after admitting, “No one can deny 
that mind is the first and most direct thing in our experience 
and all else is remote inference, either intuitional or deliber- 
ate,””’’ continues, later: “We have to build the spiritual world 
of symbols taken from our own personality as we build the 
scientific world out of the metrical symbols of the mathemati- 
cian.””* A spiritual world built out of personality—this is our 
common ideal and goal. Even more emphatic is Jan Smuts 
who declares: “As the key to the highest interests of the hu- 
man race Personality seems to be quite the most important 
problem to which the thinkers of the coming generation could 
devote their attention.’”° Such declarations might be multi- 
plied indefinitely. 
VIII 

It is not to be expected that natural science will make any 
direct contribution to the understanding of personal realities 
and values, except perhaps as psychology, working in the field 
of the psychophysical, throws light on the relation of brain 
and mind. Yet indirectly science is indispensable in the great 
quest by way of furnishing material] basis and support for it 
and also in providing analogies from the realm of nature to 
represent facts and processes in the realm of spirit. Both 
physicist and biologist have been contributing to the person- 
alist of late extremely significant suggestions in this direction. 
The freedom, e.g., experienced by personality now finds its 
anticipation not only in the realm of life but in that of physics 
as well. Nothing is more arresting in Professor Eddington’s 
dramatic volume than the picture he draws of the indetermi- 
nism in nature, assured, as he is, that “it is a consequence of 
the advent of the quantum theory that physics is no longer 
pledged to a scheme of deterministic law,” J. Arthur Thom- 

” The Nature of the Physical World, p. 281. 


™ Tbid., D. 337. 
*® Holisin, p. 289. * Op. cit., Pp. 294. 
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son and others have pointed out the same incipient freedom of 
action on a higher scale in the realm of life—looking toward 
the coming of true freedom in the nature of personality.“ 

How is personality related to the space-time world so viv- 
idly portrayed by modern scientific philosophy? By no means 
is it merely a part of that world, else there were no space-time 
as conceived by mind. For personality belongs, essentially to 
another order, to the realm of the eternal. Its existence and 
value are non-spatial and non-temporal. Quality, not quan- 
tity, is its “stuff”? and quality, as Streeter has shown, is spir- 
itual.’* This is not to affirm, let it be said once more, that per- 
sonality is not closely associated with the space-time world in 
which experience finds its present medium. Human persons 
develop in spiritual attainment along with physical growth, 
and intimately associated with it. By virtue of attachment to 
bodies, they are involved, at times tragically, and yet on the 
whole gainfully, in the movement of the perpetual flux of all 
phenomenal existence. Nevertheless space and time are of an- 
other order from personality. The quanta of the personal 
world, faith, hope, love, are non-metrical, though they vary in 
degrees which can be represented only by such spatial terms 
as more and less which thus become symbols of that which is 
above their domain." 

Eternity is not essentially a matter of duration, but of es- 
sence. [t is of another dimension, although that dimension in- 
volves endless duration, much as the sun involves light. Man 
is a spirit, not so much caught in the meshes of a physical net 
as given a physical nature as a pou sto by means of which to 
win his own higher selfhood, now employing, now subduing, 
but ever transcending his lower nature. Like the lark he finds 
his nutriment earthward and builds his nest upon the ground, 


“Ci. The System of Animate Nature. A discussion of germinal freedom in na- 
ture may be found in the present writer’s The Humanity of God, chap. ix. 


“B. H. Streeter, Reality, pp. 136 ff. 


* Cf. Bergson with reference to spatial measurements of non-spatial things. 
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yet from it he rises like a “disembodied spirit” into the all- 
sustaining, all-surveying spiritual ether. Nature is his exter- 
nal equipment, his wardrobe and armory, his temple and bat- 
tlefield. “I cannot be myself,” as Professor Hocking declares, 
“without all of nature in space and time.” 

Here Eddington, in contrast to his usual insight, seems 
singularly—shall we say unscientific or unphilosophical? In 
his reference to heaven in his concluding chapter he writes: 

A belief not by any means confined to the more dogmatic adherents 

of religion is that there is a future non-material existence in store for us. 
Heaven is nowhere in space, but it is in time. (All the meaning of the be- 
lief is bound up with the word future ; there is no comfort in an assurance 
of bliss in some former state of existence.) On the other hand the scien- 
tist declares that time and space are a single continuum, and the modern 
idea of a Heaven in time but not in space is in this respect more at vari- 
ance with science than the pre-Copernican idea of a Heaven above our 
heads.** 
On the contrary it has been the ever deepening insight of both 
philosophy and theology that the spiritual life (consummated 
in “heaven’’) is no more temporal than spatial, but is in its 
nature eternal, i.e., qualitative. 

Nature is, for mind, an inexhaustible fund of “corre- 
spondencies,” the rich storehouse of symbolism by means of 
which man is enabled “in dumb significants to proclaim his 
thoughts.”*’ The service of nature in furnishing symbols for 
spirit is one in which science lends significant assistance. For 
the farther science advances in the exploration of nature the 
greater becomes the range of symbol—ever wider, subtler, 
more expressive—which is thus unfolded. Religion, poetry, 
philosophy, and even language itself are dependent upon such 
ancient symbols as light, life, growth, sex, song, the heavens, 
the earth, the sea, “and all that in them is.” To this familiar 
fund of nature symbolism are now being added such far-reach- 

” The Self: Its Body and Freedom, p. 141. 


* Op. cit., p. 351. 
* Shakespeare, Henry VI, Part I, Act II, scene iv. 
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ing significancies as atomic behavior and radioactivity, with 
all their suggestive spiritual implications—and who knows 


what more is to follow? 
IX 


Significant indeed is it to have the physicist and biologist 
positing relations instead of substances. Relations? Why, 
these have been hitherto but airy nothingnesses to science 
compared with substances. Relations are the current coin of 
the realm of personality; only here the redata are not unknown 
somewhats, as with science, but truly, intimately, continuous- 
ly known (though not understood) entities—selves. For the 
mind, as Eddington perceives, is the best known of all things. 

To put the conclusion crudely—the stuff of the world is mind-stuff. 
As is often the way with crude statements, I shall have to explain that by 
“mind” I do not here exactly mean mind and by “stuff” I do not at all 
mean stuff. Still this is about as near as we can get to the idea in a simple 
phrase. The mind-stuff of the world is, of course, something more general 
than our individual conscious minds; but we may think of its nature as 
not altogether foreign to the feelings in our consciousness. The realistic 
matter and fields of force of former physical theory are altogether irrele- 
vant—except in so far as the mind-stuff has itself spun these imaginings. 
The symbolic matter and fields of force of present-day theory are more 
relevant, but they bear to it the same relation that the bursar’s accounts 
bear to the activity of the college. Having granted this, the mental ac- 
tivity on the part of the world constituting ourselves occasions no sur- 
prise; it is known to us by direct self-knowledge, and we do not explain it 
away as something other than we know it to be—or, rather, it knows itself 
to be. It is the physical aspects of the world that we have to explain, pre- 
sumably by some such method as that set forth in our discussion of world- 
building. Our bodies are more mysterious than our minds—at least they 
would be, only that we can set the mystery on one side by the device of 
the cyclic scheme of physics, which enables us to study their phenomenal 
behaviour without ever coming to grips with the underlying mystery.”* 


Minds, souls, persons, and their relations—these are the 
primary and ultimate realities. When one looks discerningly 
and sympathetically at the realm of science itself and thinks 
of its tireless and dedicated exponents (can they be only prod- 


* Op. cit., p. 276-77. 
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ucts of nature?) he becomes aware that, admirable and fruit- 
ful as are the methods and results of science, after all the best 
and finest thing in science is the personal fellowship of scien- 
tists, their co-operative spirit, and their devotion to their high 
calling. Here is something very human, worthful, and beauti- 
ful that puts theologians and philosophers and artists to shame. 
Without at all emphasizing, or even mentioning, moral and 
spiritual relations, scientists share their aims and labors and 
achievements with such unselfishness as to honor and mag- 
nify personality. This spirit; so finely illustrated by the gen- 
erous conduct of Darwin and Wallace toward one another at 
the very inception of the evolutionary hypothesis, has been 
an unfailing honor to workers in the scientific field. Thus do 
personal values fare to the front in every true co-operative 
human enterprise. For the only true persons are socialized 
persons, of which company are all those who join in the great 
enterprise of building that City of God of which Plato caught 
a vision and for which Jesus gave his life and which Francis 
Bacon and Sir Thomas More and Newton and Darwin and 
Pasteur, and all other disinterested thinkers and workers in 
every field of human endeavor have helped to bring nearer. 

What is more noble and more truly representative of the 
best in our time than the humanitarian impulse on the part of 
those whose unselfish devotion to what is called pure science, 
but is really humanity, is constantly producing whole-souled 
sacrificial servants and even martyrs to the good of mankind? 
This high and holy spirit of devotion is not within the realm 
of nature, nor of the science which consists of knowledge of 
nature. It is supernatural, spiritual, personal. It rises into 
that realm of socialized personality in which meaning shines 
out clearly and reality comes to its own. 


Xx 


Finally, beyond science, as beyond every form of knowl- 
edge, is mystery. Mystery, as such, disturbs and defeats the 
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scientist. The further he pushes his investigations the greater 
becomes the hinterland of mystery. It is only the amateur 
scientist who can ask: We have found out so much, is it not 
possible to discover all? That possibility has forever disap- 
peared. No wonder the scientist is baffled and perplexed. Yet 
he need not be; for this does not really mean, as Eddington 
points out in the concluding sentence of his volume, defeat or 
permanent arrest. “Amid all our faulty attempts at expres- 
sion,” he concludes, ‘“‘the kernel of scientific truth steadily 
grows; and of this truth it may be said—The more it changes, 
the more it remains the same thing.”””* 

But, quite apart from the question of its extent and the 
possibility of reducing its boundaries, kas mystery any mean- 
ing in and of itself? Instead of arousing the sense of defeat, 
impotence, confusion, is it not possible that mystery has pro- 
found and pregnant significance? To the religionist it is filled 
with the solemnity of a great and eloquent silence. To him it 
has always been the parent of a humility that exalts while it 
debases, and a reverence that uplifts while it prostrates. He 
does not expect ever fully to understand God, even with 
the time allowance conceded by Professor Wieman when he 
writes, ‘The exact nature of God is still problematical and 
may be for many years to come!” 

Is the acceptance of mystery mere sentiment, false resig- 
nation, humiliation? Or is there something philosophically, 
rationally, normally meaningful in mystery? May it not be 
the contraplete, the antithesis, of knowledge; so that for the 
human mind, the wisdom which is greater than knowledge 
lies between, or rather beyond, both knowledge and mystery. 

It is no mere pious sentimentality which begets reverence 
in the presence of mystery. On the contrary, mystery may be 
as full of meaning as silence may be of thought, unexpressed. 

* Ibid., p. 353. 


* Religious Experience and Scientific Method, p. 381; quoted by Gerald Birney 
Smith, Current Religious Thinking, p. 144. 
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What a flat, stale, and unprofitable thing would be a universe 
wholly and indisputably understood and mastered, with no 
hinterland of the unknown! The North Pole has given up its 
secret but the atom has not—much less the mind that con- 
ceives it. What a set of unendurable prigs would be the self- 
inflated inhabitants of an exhausted and exploited world! 
One sees the appalling consequence of such a human type ex- 
emplified in an occasional superficial devotee of science who 
fancies that he knows it all and lords it over a tributary nature 
and a gullible human nature with unabashed effrontery, and 
in the Gradgrinds who scorn imagination and sentiment, de- 
claring: “Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, 
and root out everything else. .... In this life we want 
nothing but Facts, sir; nothing but Facts.” As between fic- 
tionalism and this kind of brutal factualism the former is to 
be preferred. So far from being mere emptiness, mystery has 
a plenary mission. It is at once a challenge and a source of 
confidence. It arouses the spirit of tireless inquiry and investi- 
gation, and at the same time quiets and assures and fortifies 
the patient soul with the sense of, “I know not; but it is 
known.”’”° 

In sum: Science has developed a method which is essen- 
tial in all genuine truth-seeking and a spirit of patient pursuit 
and readiness to revise conclusions which is not only scientific 
but moral, i.e., superscientific. For this and for all its virtues 
and achievements it is worthy of all honor and the greater 
honor of furtherance. Yet the farther it advances the more its 
boundaries reveal themselves and the more clearly it points 
beyond itself. Thereby we may discern more certainly the 
realms of unrealized knowledge and achievement which lie be- 
yond science—“the Beyond,” in the words of Troeltsch, 
which “‘is in very truth the power of our Here and Now.” 


* Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience, p. 236. 
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S IS well known, the Hebrew language belongs to the 
Semitic group of languages, and in its grammar, syn- 
tax, and vocabulary it is vastly different from the 

Indo-European languages, to which English belongs. For this 
reason it is extremely difficult to translate the one into the 
other, and more difficult still for the Indo-European to dis- 
cover just what constitutes Hebrew poetry and in what spe- 
cific ways it differs from prose. Hence there have been long 
years of study and research in the effort to determine the con- 
stituent elements of Hebrew poetry, more particularly since 
the time of Robert Lowth, who in his De Sacra Poesi Hebrae- 
orum (1753) was the first to approach the problem in any sys- 
tematic or scientific manner. Since his day a voluminous lit- 
erature has come into being and many points of view have 
been expressed ranging from one extreme to the other, from 
those who like Ehrlich discount almost completely our knowl- 
edge of Hebrew poetry to those who like Sievers would reduce 
the whole of the Old Testament to poetry of the most regular 
type. Among scholars there still remain great differences, but 
in recent years real progress has been made toward a consen- 
sus of opinion. Although many problems still remain unsolved, 
enough has been accomplished to give us considerable confi- 
dence in the result. 

As is apparent even in a translation, one of the character- 
istics of Hebrew poetry is poetical diction, the use of imagina- 
tive, figurative language, which of course is a characteristic of 
poetry the whole world over. Poetry is a work of art, whose 
chief source is the creative imagination of the poet. Its aim is 
aesthetic and its appeal is to the emotions. It is characterized 
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by a sense of beauty in its phraseology and in its verbal con- 
struction and melody that makes it a thing of beauty. In He- 
brew, as in other poetry there is accordingly a vocabulary, 
grammar, and syntax that is distinctly different from that of 
prose. Poetry is always more conserving than prose and often 
preserves forms and constructions that are lost in prose. In 
Hebrew this is apparent in the preference for archaic words or 
forms of words, especially when these are more musical. There 
are frequent ellipses and compressions, and the definite article 
and particles like the relative are often omitted where their 
use would be required in prose. The verb does not always 
stand at the beginning of the sentence, as is the rule in prose, 
nor are the other parts of the sentence always in their usual 
order. Within certain limitations the poet could place his 
words in whatever order he would, and a frequent device was 
to have the order of words in two contiguous clauses each ex- 
actly the opposite of the other, a structure that is known as 
chiasm and is found in other poetry as well. The Hebrew poet, 
too, was allowed the usual poetic license. He did not have to 
conform rigidly to the grammatical rules of prose. A singular 
verb might be used with a plural subject, as, for example, in 
Isa. 44:18, where the singular 7 is construed with the plural 
nrms"s ;* or a masculine verb might be construed with a femi- 
nine subject, as, for instance, in Jer. 3:12, where Maw is writ- 
ten in place of the more correct "2" because of the assonance 
with the word immediately following, H=1w2. Paronomasia 
was a favorite device of the Hebrew poets and they used it 
probably more than any others.* When for any reason at all 
the poet wanted to use a particular word in a particular form 


* All commentators except Torrey emend the verb to plural, but this is quite 
unnecessary. 

*So the commentators would emend, but this spoils the paronomasia, the very 
thing that prompted Jeremiah to use the form. 

* For many illustrations see Casanowicz, Paronomasia in the Old Testament. 
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or in a particular position, he had the privilege of doing so. He 
was engaged in a work of art and was not to be bound and fet- 
tered in his expression by the strict rules of Hebrew prose. He 
chose words accordingly that were most sonorous or most ex- 
pressive of his mood and he arranged them in a way that was 
most musical, and this added to the imagery of his phraseolo- 
gy made an appeal that no ordinary prose could. 

As an artist the poet ought to be concerned primarily with 
the artistry of his product; but after all every true artist has a 
message to deliyer through his art, and it is the message that 
makes his work all the more appealing and stimulating. With 
the Hebrew poet it was seldom “art for art’s sake,” but rather 
art as a means to an end. By his art he sought to arouse the 
emotions, believing that these in turn would influence the will 
and conduct of the individual. Hence the Hebrew prophets 
were most of them poets, and there were few Hebrew poets 
that were not at the same time prophets.* 

In English we are accustomed to think that poetry is char- 
acterized by rhyme, and it is a frequent mark, but even in 
English it is not always present. In Arabic it is as conspicuous 
as in English, and likewise in the Hebrew medieval poetry 
that was modeled on the Arabic, but in biblical Hebrew it is 
rarely found. Some of the older poems have it, as, for example, 
the Song of Lamech in Gen. 4:23 f., the first four stichoi of 
which all end in -7, It is very prominent in the chant, Judges 
16:24, where every word but one in the first line and the last 

*This is apparent, not only from their diction, but also from the structure of 


their writings, as shall presently be noted, Torrey (The Second Isaiah, p. 78), is sure- 


ly wrong when he says, “Even in classroom work, if 1 am not mistaken, the Hebrew 
prophets are still quite commonly read as prose, and with comparatively little atten- 


tion to questions of purely literary form.” All our most recent translations (Jewish, 
Moffatt, and American) print them as poetry and for years now scholars have quite 


universally treated them as such. Personally I doubt whether there is a single class- 
room that treats them solely as prose. Torrey, however, is right in his strictures on 


those commentators who affirm that the prophets were poets and then proceed to in- 
terpret the highly imaginative, figurative language of their poetry in litera] fashion, as 


if it were prose. 
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words in the other lines end in -é”#@. This may partly be re- 
produced in a translation as follows: 


Our god has delivered our enemy into our hands, 
The devastator of our ands, 


And him who slew us in bands. 


It is questionable, however, whether this is rea) poetry. Jt is 
more like the rhymed prose oi the Arabic, such as is jound in ) 


the Qur’an. Rhyme, when it is present in Hebrew, is found 
more frequently in the shorter poems, but is occasionally met 

with in the longer ones, as, for example, in the Song of Songs” 
and even in the prophets. An instance of the latter ts Isa. 
431-5, where practically every line ends in -¢. The only lines ) 
that do not are the first and ninth (vs. 5a), where the transpo- 
sition of the two last words in each case wil) restore the rhyme.° 
The poem continues with three other lines that do not rhyme, 
just as the Song of Lamech, noted above, does not rhyme in its 
last two stichoi.’ Similarly in Arabic poetry the same rhyme 
may be carried through a)) the lines or through all save one 
line or the last two or three. Very rarely in Hebrew do we have 
different rhymes or alternate lines rhyming, as in English, In 
Gen. 27:29 the first couplet rhymes in -7m and the second in 
-ekd, but the last does not rhyme at all. An instance of an 
elaborately rhymed poem is found in Song of Songs 8:1-3, ) 
where stichoi 1, 2, 4, 8, and 9 rhyme in -7; 3, 5, and 7 in -Ra; 
and 6 and 10 in -évi. Burney has attempted to produce this in | 
the following trans)ation:* 


~~ 


Would that thou wert my brother, 
Who sucked at the breasts of my mother! 
When I found thee without I would kiss thee, 


Nor fear the reproach of another; 
Would jead thee, would bring thee 


— 
eaten eet ee ee 


*See Burney, “Rhyme in the Song of Songs,” JThS, X, 584 ff. 
“Ys, 50, however, is more likely a gloss, It is a stichos standing all by itself 
and interrupts the thought of the passage. 
“Other examples are Num, 21:28; 24:21, 22; Prov, 1:15, 16. 
* The Poetry of our Lord, pp. rsx £. 
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Yo the house of my mother who trains me, 


Would give thee to drink spiced wine, 


Pure pomegranate, none other. 

His left hand is under my head, 

And see) his right arm enchains me. 
Even more elaborate is the structure of Prov. 5:7—14, where 
the interlacing of the rhymes is most skilfully executed.’ 
Rhyme of any kind, however, is so infrequent in Hebrew that 
it is manifestly no outstanding characteristic of poetry and no 


particular effort was made to have it present. In many in- 
stances a slight change in the order of words would have pro- 


duced rhyme, as, for example, in Ps. 2:9, where ¢*rd°ém, if 
placed at the end of the first stichos, would have rhymed with 
fnapp‘sém at the end of the second, but the poet chose rather 
to use the chiastic structure, which is much more characteristic 
of Hebrew poetry, 

A mechanical device that is fairly common in Hebrew 
poetry is alliteration and acrosticism. Lam. 1-4; Pss. 24, 34, 
119,145; Prov. 31: 10-31 and other writings in the Old Testa- 
ment are alphabetic poems, in which equal poetical units 


(stichoi, lines, or stanzas) are separated from one another by 


having their initia) )etters arranged in such order as to form 


the Hebrew alphabet. Acrosticism is much less frequent. The 
best example is probably Ps, 110, in which the first Jetters of 


ox, “Simon, the august one,” a reference possibly to Simon, 


the Maccabee, who succeeded to the high-priesthood and Jead- 
ership of his people in 143 B.c. 


The fact that rhyme and alliteration are sometimes pres- 
ent in Hebrew poetry is an indication that versification as well 
as imaginative conception in subject matter was used to mark 
it off from prose. This is assuredly the evidence of writing like 
Pss, rri and 112, in which the several stichoi begin with the 


successive letters of the alphabet and thus indicate very clear- 


* For the details see Burney, of. cit., pp. 154 f. 
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ly that these poems were written in separate lines, as poetry 
usually is. Unfortunately in our manuscripts of the Old Testa- 
ment practically all of the poetry is written like prose, without 
regard to the break in lines. The only exceptions are Exod. 15, 
Deut. 32, Judges 5, and II Sam. 22, which the Talmuds direct- 
ed to be written in separate lines,’*® and sometimes Psalms, 
Job, and Proverbs, which by the time of the tractate Soferim 
(ca. 850 A.D.)"* it was customary to distinguish in the same 
way. Thus Jewish tradition testifies to the poetical character 
of part of the Old Testament, but it has remained to our own 
time to discover the full extent of that poetry, and it is only in 
recently printed Hebrew Bibles that any serious attempt has 
been made to distinguish the poetry from the prose. 

That the Hebrews composed their poetry in lines is also 
evidenced by the parallelism of its structure. To Robert 
Lowth,”* more than to anyone else, we are indebted for the 
demonstration that parallelism is a salient characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry, although he based his conclusions in part on 
the older writings of Rabbi Azariah di Rossi’* and Schottgen.™ 
It was Lowth who for the first time clearly analyzed and ex- 
pounded the parallelistic structure of Hebrew poetry, and so 
clearly did he do this that the existence and general character- 
istics of parallelism as claimed by him have never been ques- 
tioned since. If there is any one point on which scholars have 
long been agreed, it is that parallelism is the characteristic 
mark of Hebrew verse and an important differentia between 
prose and poetry. This is suggested by two of the commonest 
Hebrew verbs for the composition and singing of verses, >w’2, 
“to rule, arrange, compare,” and 32, “to respond, answer.” 
Parallelism, too, is an outstanding mark of Babylonian, As- 


” Jer. Meg., iii, 74, col. 2, bottom; Bab. Meg., 16b; cf. Shabbath, 103). 

* See ed. Joel Miiller, xiii, 1, p. xxi. 

® De Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum (1753); Isaiah: A New Translation (1778). 
* O97 WIND (“Light of the Eyes”) (1574). 

* Horae Hebraicae, Diss. vi, De Exergasia Sacra (1742). 
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syrian, and Egyptian poetry, and not uncommon in the poetry 
of other peoples,” particularly in their folk songs and nursery 
rhymes. A good illustration in English is: 


Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he. 


Here we have chiasm as well as parallelism, both so character- 
istic of Hebrew. With parallelism as a distinguishing mark of 
poetry it follows at once that much in the Old Testament that 
used to be regarded as prose is poetry, as Lowth himself recog- 
nized. The prophets in large part are as truly poetic as are the 
Psalms, and poetry is found in practically every part of the 
Old Testament. Parallelism appears usually in couplets, but 
may occasionally run to the extent of three or even four lines 
or stichoi. Each line is a logical unit with a distinct break in 
thought at the end and “run-over” lines are very uncommon. 
In contrast with rhyme in English, it is parallelism in Hebrew 
that marks off the rhythmical periods, and the lines are ac- 
cordingly ‘“‘stopped lines.” The rhythm is one of sense, “the 
response of thought to thought, the calling of deep to deep, the 
solemn harmonies that run through the universe.””* 

Lowth distinguished three forms of parallelism. In his 
commentary on Isaiah” he says: 

The correspondence of one verse, or line, with another, I call paral- 
lelism. When a proposition is delivered, and a second is subjoined to it, 
or drawn under it, equivalent, or contrasted with it, in sense; or similar 
to it in the form of grammatical construction; these I call parallel lines, 
and the words or phrases, answering one to another in the corresponding 
lines, parallel terms. Parallel lines may be reduced to three sorts: paral- 
lels synonymous, parallels antithetic, and parallels synthetic. 


These have been somewhat amplified in recent years, but they 
remain essentially the same. Synonymous parallelism is the 
** Modern Arabic poetry is often marked by parallelism, but in classical Arabic 
it is confined almost exclusively to the so-called rhymed prose and is not a feature 
of poetry. 
* ® McFadyen, Introduction to the Old Testament, p. 238. 
* Preliminary Dissertation (third edition), p. xiv. 
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kind that is most common. In its perfect form the second unit 
(line or stichos) repeats in synonymous (occasionally identi- 
cal) terms the ideas of the first. A good example is Ps. 19:1, 2: 
The heavens are telling the glory of God, | and the work of his hands the 
sky is declaring. 
Day unto day pours forth speech, | and night unto night declares knowl- 
edge. 

Here the parallelism is between the stichoi and each single 
idea in one is repeated in its parallel in equivalent, though dif- 
ferent, terms, i.e., the scheme is 

a, b,c, | c’, b’, a’™ 

Oe a fe 2 ad 
An example of synonymous parallelism between lines is Ps. 
na72t: 
Except Yahweh build the house, | in vain do its builders toil; 
Except Yahweh guard the city, | in vain does the watchman keep awake. 
This may be represented by the scheme, 

ae ee 

ce.<¢, i gyass" 
More frequent, however, than the perfect type is that in which 
the parallelism is incomplete. In this not all, but only some, 
of the terms in each of two corresponding units are parallel to 
one another. The number of terms, however, is usually the 
same, in which case the parallelism is incomplete with com- 
pensation. If the number of terms is different, the parallelism 
is incomplete without compensation.** Sometimes the number 
of parallel terms may even be reduced to one, as in the couplet, 
Num. 24:9: 

They crouch, they lurk like a lion, 
Like an old lion; who dare disturb them? 

The word translated “old lion” in the second line is a synonym 
of “lion” in the first line and is the only remnant of parallelism 
left in the lines. This process may proceed so far that no par- 


* This line is also a perfect example of chiasm. . 


* See Gray, Forms of Hebrew Poetry, pp. 74 ff. 
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allel terms are left at all. This form Lowth called synthetic 
parallelism. There is no longer parallelism in thought at all, 
but simply one of form, of structure. This kind of parallelism 
is not found by itself, else the passage would be prose, but in 
conjunction with other kinds. In Balaam’s oracle, for ex- 
ample, in Num. 24:15-19 the parallelism throughout is al- 
most perfectly synonymous, except in vs. 16, where the second 
couplet is synthetic: 

The oracle of him who hears the words of God, 

And is acquainted with the knowledge of the Most High; 

Who has a vision of the Almighty, 

Prostrate, but with eyes opened. 
Here the last line is simply a continuation of the thought of 
the preceding line and is parallel to it only in structure. 

A variation of synonymous parallelism is that which has 
been called climactic or ascending. In this the second line 
catches up and repeats a part of the preceding line, and then 
adds to it. We have several examples in the Song of Deborah, 
Judges 5: 

I—to Yahweh I will sing, 
I will praise Yahweh, the God of Israel | vs. 35]. 


The mountains rocked at the presence of Yahweh, 
At the presence of Yahweh, the God of Israel [vs. 5]. 


There the triumphs of Yahweh will be recounted, 
The triumphs of his peasantry in Israel [vs. 110]. 


The kings came, they fought, 
Then fought the kings of Canaan [vs. 19a]. 


From the heavens fought the stars, 
From their courses they fought with Sisera [vs. 20]. 


For they came not to the help of Yahweh, 
To the help of Yahweh like heroes [vs. 230]. 


The other form of parallelism discussed by Lowth is the 
antithetic. In this a thought opposite to that of the first clause 
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is expressed in the second and the parallelism is carried out by 
contrast of terms. It is found sporadically throughout Hebrew 
poetry, but is especially characteristic of the Wisdom litera- 
ture. A few examples may be given: 


For Yahweh knows the way of the righteous, 
But the way of the wicked shall perish [Ps. 1:6]. 


They bow down and fall, 
Whereas we rise and stand upright [Ps. 20:8]. 


A wise son makes a glad father, 
But a foolish son is a grief to his mother [Prov. 10:1]. 


The hope of the righteous will end in gladness, 
But the expectation of the wicked will come to nought [Prov. 10:28] 


No one of these several kinds of parallelism is found ex- 
clusively in any poem. In certain writings there may be a 
preference for one particular type, as, for instance, the anti- 
thetic in Prov. 10 and the synonymous in Lam. 5; but it is 
more common to have all the forms more or less represented. 
In Num. 24:4-9, for example, every form is present, even to 
the antithetic in vs. 9d. In this way the poet avoided the mo- 
notony that would have resulted from the sustained use of one 
kind of parallelism alone. 

The normal line in Hebrew poetry is a distich, i.e., a line 
divided into two halves or stichoi by a caesura.”’ With a par- 
allelistic structure this of course is bound to be the case. In 
some instances the caesura may be very light, but it is seldom, 
if ever, absent, and naturally coincides with a break in thought. 
Hence it cannot cut through any construction, as Torrey” and 
a few others maintain. It may occasionally come between a 
verb and its subject, between a verb and its object, and be- 
tween other parts of the sentence not too closely held together. 


*In translations the stichoi are usually written in separate lines, and not in 
one line as in the Hebrew. The one outstanding exception is Torrey’s translation of 
Second Isaiah in which the Hebrew structure is reproduced. 


* Op. cit., p. 170. 
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But whenever grammar and sense knit two words together, 
they may not be divided by the caesura. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that parallelism was the first and chief 
consideration in the writing of Hebrew poetry, and to it meter 
was a secondary and incidental factor. Hence Torrey is clear- 
ly wrong in saying that the caesura may cut through a con- 
struction so nearly a unit as the construct and its genitive. 
One example that he gives is Isa. 35:20, which on page 170 of 
his Second Isaiah he arranges, “They shall see the glory | of 
Yahweh, the majesty of our God,” but on page 224, ‘““They 
shall see the glory of Yahweh, | the majesty of our God.” 
Clearly the second is the only correct division between stichoi. 
Another example that he gives is Isa. 47:95, which he divides 
as follows: “Despite the multitude of your sorceries, despite 
the great number | of your enchantments.” To do this is to de- 
stroy the parallelism in the line and has nothing to support it 
except a preconceived notion about Hebrew rhythm, concern- 
ing which we shall have more to say later. All the instances in 
which Torrey and others would put the caesura in an unnat- 
ural position have nothing else to support them and are ac- 
cordingly to be rejected. 

Although the normal line in Hebrew poetry is a distich, an 
extra stichos may be prefixed or appended to make a tristich, 
a structure that has not always been recognized by scholars. 
Some, like Cobb,” T. H. Robinson,” and Gray,™* have called 
attention to its usage in a limited way; but for some years I 
have been convinced that it has a wider scope than they gave 
it,”* and in this I have been confirmed by the conclusions of 
Torrey. A good example concerning which there can be no 
possible question is Gen. 49:27: “Benjamin is a ravenous 
wolf, | devouring prey in the morning, | and dividing spoil at 

* Criticism of Systems of Hebrew Metre, p. 7, et passim. 

*3 Expositor (eighth series), xx, 22 f.; The Book of Amos, pp. 4f. 

** Isaiah (ICC), passim. 


* See JOR (new series), XV, 289; also my translations in The Old Testament: 
An American Translation, particularly pp. 87 ff., 1117 ff. 
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evening.” The tristich is quite common in the Song of Songs, 
Jeremiah, and Isaiah. Indeed it is found sporadically through- 
out the Old Testament and occasionally may run the length of 
a whole poem, as, for instance, in Pss. 24:7—10; 93. Quite no- 
ticeable is its use to mark the end (sometimes the beginning ) 
of a poem or stanza,” reminding one somewhat of Shake- 
speare’s use of rhyme in his plays. 

Since the several terms in a stichos or line are paralleled 
more or less completely by those in its fellow-stichos or line,” 
it follows that there is rhythm. We can scarcely conceive of 
poetry without rhythm, and Hebrew poetry is no exception to 
the rule. When this rhythm is further investigated it is seen 
at once that there are two kinds, which Gray has very well 
named balancing and echoing rhythm. The difference be- 
tween the two is readily shown by a comparison of Lam. 5 
with the other chapters of that book. A fairly typical example 
of the rhythm in Lam. 5 is vs. 4: “Our drinking-water we have 
to buy; | our wood comes only by purchase.” Here the paral- 
lelism is between the two halves of the line; each term in the 
first half has an exact counterpart in the second, and the 
rhythm is a perfect example of the balancing type. This is the 
kind that predominates throughout the chapter, only a few 
lines being imperfect. In Lam. 1-4, on the other hand, this 
type is seldom found. The prevailing type here is the echoing 
rhythm, in which the second half of the line is usually shorter 
than the first half. In its most perfect form the second stichos 
contains one term less than the first, and so does not complete- 
ly balance but echo the thought of the first. An example is 
Lam. 4:8: “Her princes were purer than snow, | whiter than 
milk.” Here there is parallelism between the stichoi, but in- 
complete without compensation, since the second is one term 


* For details see Torrey, op. cit., pp. 155, 158; also my translation of the Song 
of Songs. 


* As already noted, the parallelism is sometimes between the stichoi of a line, 
and sometimes between successive lines. 


* Forms of Hebrew Poetry, pp. 131 ff.; Isaiah (ICC), pp. lxiii ff. 


, 
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shorter than the first. Frequently there is no parallelism at all 

between the stichoi, and hence no sense echo, but merely a 

rhythmic echo. Parallelism in such cases, when present, is be- 

tween the lines, as, for example, in Lam. 2:2: 

Yahweh has consumed without mercy | all the habitations of Jacob; 

He has thrown down in his wrath | the strongholds of the daughter of 
Judah; 

He has struck to the ground, has degraded | the realm and its princes. 

Sometimes the parallelism is mixed, as in Lam. 2:10: 


Silent on the ground sit | the elders of the daughter of Zion; 
They have thrown dust on their heads, | they have put on sackcloth; 
They hang their heads to the ground, | the maidens of Jerusalem. 


In this verse lines 1 and 3 are parallel, whereas in line 2 it is 
the stichoi that are parallel. Very frequently there is little or 
no sense parallelism present and the likeness between the lines 
is one of structure only, a rhythmic parallelism, the synthetic 
or progressive type already noted. 

It is clear, then, that parallelism is not always present 
throughout a Hebrew poem, although it is unquestionably a 
dominant element. In many lines parallelism in thought may 
be altogether lacking, but the rhythm of the context is con- 
tinued, and thus we are driven to the conclusion that rhythm 
or meter constitutes another of the formal characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry. For the same reason Lowth felt that there 
must be some metrical principle lying behind and accompany- 
ing parallelism, but the difficulties in the way of its discovery 
seemed to him insuperable.” And the difficulties are very seri- 
ous. For one thing, we know only very imperfectly how He- 
brew was originally pronounced. The pronunication that has 
come down to us is based in part only on ancient tradition, and 
more largely on the exegetical theory of the Massoretes and 
the cantilation of the synagogue reading. A comparison be- 
tween it and that indicated by the occasional transliteration 
of words in the Greek translations shows that in many in- 


” Isaiah, Prelim. Diss., p. xxv. 
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stances it cannot be original. But what the original pronuncia- 
tion was we can in most cases only conjecture, and yet meter 
is intimately related to pronunciation and we can scarcely 
hope to learn the one without a knowledge of the other. An- 
other difficulty is that our Hebrew text is not always sound. 
Centuries of copying and recopying have inevitably intro- 
duced into our manuscripts innumerable textual errors, so that 
we can never be quite sure but what a particular metrical dif- 
ficulty may be due to a textual corruption. Hence, as Gray 
well says,” “‘a sound metrical theory must neither entirely fit, 
nor too indiscriminately refuse to fit, the present text of the 
Old Testament.” A third difficulty arises from the fact that 
no clear account or tradition of the laws governing Hebrew 
meter has come down to us from the age when Old Testament 
poetry was written. Later medieva) poetry was modeled on 
the Arabic and Syriac types, with rhyme and quantitative 
meter, and tells us nothing about biblical poetry. Only a few 
early writers have said anything at a)l about Hebrew meter, 
viz., Philo, Josephus, Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome,*! and 
their statements, although interesting and suggestive, are not 
very illuminating. They did, however, distinguish different 
kinds of meter, and Origen” at least recognized the fact that 
Hebrew verse is different from Greek in that the metrical unit 
consists of two stichoi instead of a single stichos, and he seems 
also to have sensed the fact that the meter does not follow a 
quantitative but an accentual or tonic system, and in that he 
has been followed by practically all modern scholars. Despite 
the efforts to measure syllables according to classic models” 
or to apply the rules of Arabic to Hebrew poetry™ or those of 


*® Op. cit., p. 125. 


§! For details see Gray, op. cit., pp. 10 ff. 
* Scholion to Ps. 118; see Pitra, Analecta Sacra, II, 341; Gray, op. cit., p. 12. 


%E.g., Gomarus, Davidis lyra (1637); Maibon, Davidis Psalmi X, item VI 
(1690); Hare, Psalmorum libri in versiculos metrice divisus (1736). 


* E.g., Jones, Poeseos Asiaticae commentariorum (1776). 
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Syriac* or to solve the problem by the system of morae,” it is 
the accentual system that holds the field. All other systems 
necessitate such drastic and extensive changes in text or pro- 
nunciation or both that they have not met with any general 
acceptance. The accentual system was first clearly enunciated 
by Anton,” and later elaborated by Ley™ and a host of other 
scholars.** It is the system that prevails in all those languages 
in which parallelism is a dominant poetic device, as, for in- 
stance, in Assyrian, Babylonian, and Egyptian. Indeed to 
such a degree do it and parallelism belong together that where 


one is present the other is likely to be found also, as, for ex- 
ample, in modern Arabic and the early folk songs and nursery 


rhymes of most peoples. According to this system, the meter 


of a line is not at al) dependent upon the number of syllables 
or their quantity (long or short), but upon the number of ac- 


cented or stressed syllables, “the pivots or pillars,”’ as Saints- 


bury calls them in Anglo-Saxon poetry.” An outstanding ex- 
ample of rhythm based on this system in later English litera- 


ture is Coleridge’s Christabel, the opening lines of which run 
as follows: 
*Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awakened the crowing cock; 
Tu-whit! Tu-whoo! 
And hark, again! the crowing cock, 
How drowsily it crew. 


* EF g., Bickell, Metrices Biblicae (1879); Gietmann, De re metrica Hebraeorum 
(1880). ° 

* ¥.g., Bellermann, Versuch iiber die Metrik der Hebriier (1813); Grimme, 
Psalmen Probleme (1902), and other publications. 

* Conjectura de metro Hebraeorum (1770); Specimen editionis Psalmorum 
(1780), 

8 Die metrischen Formen der hebrdischen Poesie (1866) ; Grundziige der Rhyth- 
mus des Vers- und Strophenbaues in der hebraischen Poesie (1875); Leitfaden der 
Metrik der hebraischen Poesie (1887). 

* For most of these up to 1905 see Cobb, Criticism of Systems of Hebrew 
Metre. 

“ History of English Prosody, 1, 25. There is a striking likeness in structure 
between Anglo-Saxon and Hebrew poetry. 
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In this poem the number of accented syllables in a line is regu- 
larly four, but the total number of syllables varies from four 
to twelve. It is a system that allows great irregularity in the 
length of lines, and hence is particularly well suited to be the 
rhythm of parallelism. Since the aim of parallelism is to pro- 
duce lines or stichoi, each more or less complete in itself and 
parallel one to the other, it follows that the lines cannot al- 
ways be exactly regular in length or in measure of time. Since 
the poet is more concerned in the rhythm of sense than the 
rhythm of sound, there will naturally be considerable irregu- 
larity in the length of the lines and even in the number of 
stresses in the lines. Efforts like those of Sievers* to give the 
accentual system a semblance of regularity cannot be regarded 
as successful. At the same time there must be an approximate, 
if not an absolute, regularity in Hebrew meter, else there 
would be no rhythm at all, and it is our further task to dis- 
cover if possible what laws govern the meter. 

We need not proceed very far in our study to discover that 
every word does not necessarily receive a stress, but that sev- 
eral words may be united to form a phrase with one stress only. 
Not often does one find a line with parallelism and rhythm so 
simple and in such perfect agreement as in Deut. 32:22: 

yacdrép kammatar lik’ht | tizadl kattal >imratt 
May my message drop as the rain, | may my speech distil as the dew! 
Here each idea is expressed by a single word and each word 
has a stress, making a line of 3:3 beats or feet. It is much 
more common for the lines to contain instances in which two 
or more words are run together to make a single foot. Since 
parallelism in sense is basic to Hebrew poetry, this is to be 
expected, because ideas run as often in phrases as in single 
words. This, too, is the evidence of the Massoretic text, in 
which many words are hyphenated to indicate that they go to- 
gether to make a single phrase with one stress. It does not fol- 
low, of course, that we have to accept every instance of the 


“ Metrische Studien, the first of which appeared in 1901. 
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maqqgéph or hyphen as correct,** but the usage does testify to 
the principle. The construct is usually to be hyphenated with 
its genitive, particularly when the word is short or is free from 
prefixed inseparable particles,** or when the phrase is parallel 
to a single word.** Sometimes two words not in the construct 
relation, but belonging together in thought, go together to 
make a single stress-group,*° another evidence of the influence 
of parallelism on meter. The monosyllabic particles are regu- 
larly to be taken as toneless. If for some reason they are em- 
phatic and so express an idea, they may be given a beat, and 
likewise two particles that fall together, e.g., wld (“and 
not”). The dissyllabic particles, like the relative ’dSer, may be 
stressed or unstressed, as circumstances require. Prepositions 
without suffixes never take a beat, but with suffixes that make 
them dissyllabic, whether the suffix be a helping vowel or a 
pronominal ending, they may constitute a foot. Isa. 46:3) is 
acase in point: 
hacimistm minnt béten  hann'si?tm minnt raham. 


Here the archaic, dissyllabic form of the preposition min is 
manifestly used to get a rhythm in harmony with the context, 


3:3 beats. In this line it is to be noted further that in two in- 


stances two stress-accents occur in immediate juxtaposition, a 
structure that seems to have been studiously avoided because 


of its uneuphonic character and allowed only when there was 
a caesura or a break in sense between the words. The line in 


“ A good illustration of the correctness of the Massoretic tradition is Lam. 4: 9a, 
where the first Aalelé is hyphenated and the second not, to make the line scan correct- 
ly as 3:2 beats. 

“ This indicates another reason why the second halelé in Lam. 4:9a, quoted 
above, is not hyphenated; it is prefixed with the preposition min. 

“A good example is Mic. 6:7b: “Shall I give my firstborn for my transgres- 
sion, | the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul,” where “my firstborn” has its 
parallel in the phrase “the fruit of my body,” and this accordingly takes only one 
beat, although it is composed of two words that would normally make two feet. 

““E.g., in Ps. 27:36, where the personal pronoun and the participle in the last 
two words make a single stress-group. 
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question may be an exception to the rule,”* or the accent of 
minni may be shifted to the penult. The Massoretic accentua- 
tion is usually to be relied on as preserving the correct tradi- 
tion, but that does not mean that we are committed to it in 
every particular. In Hebrew poetry, as in that of other peo- 
ples, accent may vary according to the requirements of the 
meter, and the Massoretes themselves often indicate this, as, 
for example, in Isa. 51:9 (cf. Judges 5:12), where <d#rz in the 
first line is stressed on the ultima and in the second on the 
penult.* 

It is clear, then, that in Hebrew poetry there is no strict 
form of scansion by feet, each consisting of so many syllables 
in regular sequence, but that the foot consists of one or more 
words marked by a single stress or beat and containing a vari- 
able number of syllables of varying quantity. The number of 
unstressed syllables intervening between any two beats seems 
to be governed only by the possibilities of pronunciation and 
the laws of euphony. Evidently there was some limit because, 
among other things, the conjunction with the imperfect is 
often pointed with simple shewa when it ought strictly to be 
pointed with the full vowel of the waw conversive. In some 
instances the simple waw may be due to a copyist’s error (e.g. 
in Isa. 37:24 f., cf. LXX); in others the Massoretes saw pre- 
dictions where past tenses were intended (e.g. in Isa. 63:3); 
but in others the vocalization is manifestly original (e.g. in 
Isa. 48:3) and was used to curtail the length of the word. 
Whether the number of unstressed syllables allowable be- 
tween beats can be definitely determined still remains an open 
question. Most scholars believe that it must never exceed four 
full syllables, without counting those containing half-vowels 
or shewas. This seems to be confirmed by the usage in mod- 
ern Arabic, in which from one to three, and occasionally, four 


“ There are other exceptions, but they are comparatively rare. So also in mod- 
ern Arabic poetry; cf. Dalman, Paldstinischer Diwan, p. xxiii. 

“In Hebrew the accent always falls on the ultima or penult, with the former 
usage much the more frequent. 
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unstressed syllables occur between beats,** and by the usage 
in Babylonian and Assyrian, in which the same rule prevails.” 
Sievers” sets the number at four for Hebrew, but since his 
vocalization of the text differs considerably from the tradi- 
tional one, this often means five as currently read. Torrey,” 
on the other hand, maintains that only three full syllables may 
occur between stresses. It has to be granted that a number as 
high as four is of rare occurrence, but it does occur, as, for ex- 
ample, in Isa. 45:30: ‘In order that you may know that I am 
Yahweh, | that he who calls you is the God of Israel.” Here 
there are four full syllables and one syllable with a half-vowel 
between the last stress and the one immediately preceding it. 
Torrey gets out of the difficulty by deleting the first two words 
in the line, but this would seem unwarranted, because, as he 
himself notes, all the versions had a text identical with the 
present one, and his rendering spoils the parallelism between 
the stichoi and divides them at a most improbable place: “For 
I am Yahweh, he who calls thee | by thy name, the God of 
Israel.” 

If four be taken as the maximum number of full syllables 
that may come between two stresses, it follows that in cases of 
more than this number the word must be divided between two 
feet. Instances of this, however, are so rare as to be practically 
negligible. An example is Isa. 51:75, where we have a word of 
six syllables with the accent on the last, amiggiddupotim. 
The Massoretes indicate a secondary accent on the fourth 
syllable, so the word may be divided into two feet, amiggid- 
dupotam; but this would seem a very unusual proceeding, and 
so far as I have been able to discover, it is rarely, if ever, done 
in the poetry of other peoples in which the accentual system 
prevails, e.g. in Assyrian and Babylonian, or even in Anglo- 
Saxon. Scholars, however, have been doing this quite freely in 

“See Dalman, oP. cit., p. xxiii. 

“See Zimmern, ZA, XII, 382 ff. 

"Op: cit:, T, ras ff. * Op. cit., p. 166. 
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Hebrew, even with comparatively short words, solely to get a 
regular rhythm. But is exact regularity in rhythm to be ex- 
pected when parallelism is so basic to the structure and is it- 
self so often irregular? We have already given reasons for our 
belief that it is not. Much of English poetry is anything but 
regular, so why should we expect a different structure in He- 
brew? Very exact regularity is forced and stilted, and all the 
great poets have broken away from it.” In Hebrew poetry 
there was less restraint than in most, and at best we have a 
tendency only to regularity, as we shall note presently, and 
seldom one that is long sustained. In the present instance, 
then, Isa. 51:7, the long word may be an exception to the rule 
or the conjunction # at the beginning of the word may not be 
original.°* In poetry the conjunction is frequently omitted and 
is not at all necessary here. 

Although Hebrew rhythm may not be absolutely regular, 
there is an approximation to regularity and Hebrew poetry 
may be classed metrically according to the number of stresses 
that prevails in the lines. There are altogether three rhythms, 
the 3:3, 3:2, and 2:2,” arranged in the order of their frequen- 
cy. All of these may have evolved out of the 2:2 rhythm, as 
Gray” and others believe, or out of the 3:3, as Torrey main- 
tains.** But whether the original or not, the 3:3 rhythm is 
much the most frequent. In it the line is normally divided into 
two halves by a pause, and ordinarily it is the two stichoi that 
are parallel. Occasionally it is the whole line that is parallel to 
a succeeding line, like Ps. 127:1 quoted above, or Isa. 49:2. 
Now and then the line may have two pauses or caesuras, mak- 

“In this connection it is of interest to note that the later editions of Shake- 
speare have a much more regular versification than the earlier ones, an indication 


that the editors of Shakespeare have been regularizing his poetry even as biblical 
scholars would regularize that of the Hebrews. 


* Similarly with amédwondléhém, Ps. 107:17. 
**Some have called these the hexameter, pentameter, and tetrameter, respec- 
tively, but the names are too misleading to be used. 


* Op. cit., p. 239. * Op. cit., p. 156. 
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ing a 2:2:2 rhythm, as, for example, Isa. 44:65: “I am the 
first, | and I am the last, | and beside me there is no God,” 
which Torrey makes a 3:3 line, but to do so is to disregard the 
parallelism. Another variant much more frequent is the 3:2 
rhythm, sometimes reversed as 2:3. One cannot proceed very 
far in any poem with the 3:3 rhythm before he discovers that 
there are exceptions to the prevailing rhythm, and these ex- 
ceptions are not to be taken as new rhythms, but simply as vari- 
ants. Neither are they to be read as 3:3 lines by giving a single 
word in the line two beats, solely to make the rhythm regular. 
As already noted, it may be possible at times to give an unduly 
long word two stresses to make two feet, but it is very improb- 
able; and to give short words two stresses, as has to be done to 
make the rhythm regular, is too improbable to be acceptable. 
A good example of the 3:2 variant is one that I quoted a num- 
ber of years ago,” the last line in Jer. 2:5—-11. The rhythm is 
quite regular in this poem until we reach vs. 11), which can be 
read in no other way than 3:2 and must be taken as a variant 
of the 3:3 and not as a new rhythm, as Gordon takes it.** As 
we Shall note later, the Hebrew poet might change his rhythm 
in the midst of a poem, but surely not so often and so irregu- 
larly as Gordon indicates in his translations, nor even so often 
as Torrey. In Isa. 48, for example, Torrey regards vss. 12 and 
13 aSin a different rhythm from the rest of the chapter, where- 
as the four lines are only slightly irregular: 3:2, 3:3, 3:3,” 
3:2, and the 3:2 lines simply represent a variant rhythm,” as 
Gordon takes them. Indeed so often do Torrey and Gordon 
differ in their scansion of Isaiah that the only way to reconcile 

* JOR (new series), XV, 280. 

The Old Testament: An American Translation, p. 1262. 

© One wonders how Torrey can possibly make this line other than one of 3:3 
beats, because it is so obviously that and nothing else: ap-yddit yds¢dd éres | wimini 
tippehd Sémayim. 

Similarly vs. 25 in Isa. 44 does not have a different rhythm from its imme- 


diate context, as Torrey indicates, but simply a variant rhythm. So likewise in 
other passages. 
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their differences is in the way that we indicate. Another ex- 
ample of the 3:2 variant is Isa. 43:16-21, where Gordon sees 
a mixture of rhythms and Torrey a regular 3:3 rhythm, but to 
get this he has to give the short three-syllabled word, bisimdn, 
in vss. 19), 200 two beats, and in the last stichos of vs. 21, 
thillati y‘sappéru, he runs into a more serious difficulty still. 
Here are two words absolutely identical syllabically and yet 
to one or the other he has to give two beats. Whichever he 
chooses, the retort must come, ‘‘Why not the other?” or more 
pertinently, ““Why either?” Surely the much more natural 
proceeding is to see in this 2-beat stichos a variant of the more 
regular 3-beat. The 2:3 rhythm is not so frequent a variant of 
the 3:3 as the 3:2, but it is found, e.g., in Isa. 40:14, where 
the first stichos of the second line can only be read with two 
beats, way‘lamm‘déhi ddé‘at. To give the first word two beats, 
as Torrey does, is inconsistent, because to this same word 
in the preceding line he gives only one beat and the word 
ought surely to be read in the same way in both lines. The 2:3 
line, then, as well as the 3:2 is a variant of the 3:3, and since 
an extra stichos of two or three beats is sometimes prefixed or 
appended to make a tristich, we have another variant which 
may take different forms, 3:3:3, 3:3:2, 2:3:3, etc. In the pas- 
sage from Jer. noted above, 2:5—11, there are at least two tri- 
stichs of 3:3:3 beats each, viz., vss. 6c, 10; and Torrey has 
noted their rather frequent occurrence in Isa. 34-66, all of 
which, however, are not necessarily to be read as 3:3:3. For 
example, a line that we noted above, Isa. 43:20¢, 21, is clearly 
3:3:2. To find so many variants of the 3:3 rhythm would 
seem to give too much latitude to the Hebrew poet, but after 
all the variants are only sporadic, and absolute regularity, as 
we have already indicated, is not to be expected. 

The second most common rhythm in Hebrew is the 3:2" 

* On account of its use in elegies, this rhythm used to be called the kind 


(elegy) rhythm, but it can no longer be maintained that it is peculiar to the elegy 
nor are elegies always written in this rhythm, e.g., II Sam. 1:19-27; 3:33f. To 
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with its variants, the 2:3 and 2:2, and the tristich. In contrast 
with the 3:3 line the 3:2 is not usually parallel in its stichoi, 
but the whole line is parallel to a succeeding line, as, for ex- 
ample, in Lam. 1:1: 

How lonely the city sits, | once so crowded with people! 


She has become like a widow, | once so great among the nations; 
She that was a princess among the cities | has become a vassal. 


Hence the caesura tends to be lighter and at times all but dis- 
appears, as in the last line of the passage just quoted. When 
parallelism is present between the stichoi, it is of the echoing 
type rather than the balancing, which characterizes the 3:3 
rhythm. An example that we have already given is Lam. 4:7: 
“Her princes were purer than snow, | whiter than milk.” 
Hence there is no occasion to confuse the rhythm with that of 
the variants of the 3:3. That 2:3 and 2:2 are variants of the 
3:2 has been quite generally recognized by scholars, but it has 
been denied by some, e.g. by Duhm” and Torrey.* To main- 
tain this position Duhm emends the text at will,** and Torrey 
gives a single word two beats or shifts the caesura at will and 
any lines that can only be read as 2:2 he deletes as second- 
ary.’ Hence in a 2:3 line like Jer. 2:3 Duhm, with no other 
support than a preconceived metrical theory, emends Nan 
pi5s to ONAN, simply to get a 3:2 line; and in a line like Isa. 
47:90, as already noted, Torrey places the caesura between a 
construct and its genitive to make a division in the line that 
violates both sense and parallelism: ‘Despite the multitude 


Budde must be given credit for the first scientific discussion of the rhythm, ZAW, 
II, 1-52, although its existence had previously been noted by Lowth, Bellermann, and 
Ley. 

In his various commentaries, particularly the one on Jeremiah. 

* Op. cit., 170. 

“For some details see my article, “The Poetry of Jeremiah,” JOR (new 
series), XV, 281 ff. 

Hence one cannot but question whether Torrey himself is not guilty at 
times of the same tactics that he condemns so caustically in others; op. cit., pp. 
173 ff. 
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of your sorceries, despite the great number | of your enchant- 
ments.” Neither procedure is warranted, and less warranted 
still is the deletion of a line like Isa. 47:3a¢ by both Duhm and 
Torrey, as well as others, largely on the ground that it is 
“rhythmically anomalous,” whereas it is simply a 2:2 variant 
of the 3:2 rhythm. To ignore this and the 2:3 variant must 
inevitably lead one into difficulty, as, for example, in the usual 
treatment of Isa. 41:22, 23a, the last two lines of which, as 
generally arranged, run as follows: 

wnedG >ahdritan 6 habbardt hasmi tina 

haggidt h@otiyyét l-ahér  w'ned*<a ki >élohtm attém 
How Torrey and the others can read these lines as 3:2 passes 
comprehension, The parallelism as well as the rhythm of the 
passage indicates that it is to be arranged with one distich and 
two tristichs, 3:2, 3:2:2, 2:3:3, as follows: 


Let them draw near and tell us | what shall happen. 
Tell us what the beginnings are, | that we may lay them to heart, | that we 


may know their outcome; 


Or announce to us coming events, } tell us what shall come hereafter, | 
that we know that you are gods. 

This passage is also a good illustration of the tristich in the 
3:2 rhythm and indicates that it is to be found in all the forms 
of the tristich of the 3:3 rhythm (except of course the 3:3:3), 
and it is the context alone that will indicate whether the 
rhythm of any particular passage is 3:2 or 3:3. Just as in the 
case of the 3:3 tristich, the 3:2 tristich may continue at times 
through severa) lines and even through a whole poem. This of 
course is of rare occurrence, but it does occur, e.g., in Jer. 
4:23-26. Here all four lines of the oracle are tristichs of iden- 
tica) form, 2:2:3 beats each.“ It runs as follows: 


I surveyed the earth, { and lo, chaos! { the heavens, and their light was 
gone! 
I surveyed the mountains, ( and lo, they were swaying, | and all the hills 
quaked! 
“ Scholars have universally regarded this as a different rhythm from the 3:2, 


but it seems preferable to regard it as a variant rhythm, 








ee 
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I surveyed the land, | and lo, no man, | and all the birds of the heavens 


had flown! 
I surveyed the garden-land, | and lo, wilderness, | and all its cities were 


in ruins!” 


Duhm’s attempt to force the text of this magnificent oracle 
into a regular 3:2 rhythm in eight distichs is heroic, but quite 


out of question.”* 

Scholars have been accustomed to regard the 4:2 line (e.g., 
Lam. 2:13d, 3:1, 24; 4:180, 20a) and the 4:3 line (e.g., Lam. 
3:22; 4:15a) ina 3:2 context as distichs, but these are rather 
to be interpreted as tristichs of 2:2:2 and 2:2:3 beats, respec- 
tively. On the other hand, an occasional 3:3 line that appears 


in a 3:2 context is not to be taken as a variant rhythm. In 
Lam. 2:9a, for example, the line is clearly 3:3, but in the sec- 


ond stichos are two synonyms, ’tbbad and sibbar, both mean- 
ing “‘to destroy,” i.e., one is a variant reading.*” The scribe 


found the two readings in his manuscripts, and instead of 


choosing between the two or combining them" he wrote them 
both.”* In other cases there may be a slight disarrangement in 


the text, as, for example, in Lam. 1:21, where sense and meter 


both suggest that the second stichos of the second line and the 
first stichos of the third line should be transposed to read: 


They hear how I moan, | with none to comfort me; 
All my enemies have heard of my plight, | how thou hast brought the day 
which thou didst announce; 


They rejoice that thou hast done it, } but they are like me. 


* For the few changes made in the received text see the writer’s notes, JQR 
(new series), XV, 280 f. 

™ See the present writer, of. cit., p, 290; Gray, op. cit., pp. 234 ff. 

® Another good example is Lam. 3:56, in which the last two words are variant 
readings: “Thou didst hear my cry: | ‘Close not thy ear to my supplication (var., 
to my cry], ” 

” For excellent illustrations of this see Torrey, of. cit., p. 477. 

™ In some instances the tristich may have arisen in the same way, the extra 
stichos being a variant reading; e.g., Song 8:55; “Under the apple-tree I awakened 


you,(where your mother was in travail with you,|where she that bore you was in 
travail.” 
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Again the line may be secondary, as, for instance, Jer. 1:154, 
16, where these four lines in the 3:3 rhythm break the connec- 
tion between vss. 13—15¢@ and vss. 17—19, “them” in vss. 17—19 
is left without an antecedent, the use of "%%—“in that” (vs. 
16) is late, and the thought, as Duhm has well shown,” is late 
apocalyptic. 

A third kind of rhythm is the 2:2, which is very common in 
Babylonian and Assyrian, but is much less used in Hebrew. It 
has only the one variant, viz., the tristich of 2:2:2 beats, of 
which Isa. 21:8 is a good example. Here we have two such 
tristichs in parallelism: 


Upon a watch-tower, O Lord, ( I am standing ( continually by day, 
And upon my guard-post | f am stationed | all the nights, 


The 4:4 rhythm, which some have regarded as a variant of the 
2:2, is simply the latter with successive lines in parallelism 
rather than the stichoi, An example of the former is Ps, 4 and 
of the latter Isa. 1: 4-9. 

Confirming the existence of these three rhythms is the fact 


that each has its peculiar character. As suggested by its struc- 
ture, the 2:2 rhythm is more vivid and animated than the 


others." The slower, more stately rhythm of the 3:3 type 


lends itself to hortatory and argumentative themes,'* while the 
3:2 rhythm is that of emotion” and so may be called the ly- 


ric.” The Hebrew poet had, accordingly, various types of 
rhythms at his disposal and he was not necessarily bound to 


any one type but could change the rhythm to suit his mood, as 
Torrey has well illustrated in his treatment of Second Isaiah. 


™" Das Buch Jeremia, p. 12. 

Well illustrated by Isa. 10:27 ff. or 48:20 f., where the rhythm exactly re- 
produces the animation of the thought. The second passage, however, Torrey 
would read in the slower 3:3 rhythm, but he can only do this by a considerable 
change in the text. 

™ Hence its use so largely by the prophets and in a book like Job. 

** Hence its use so largely by a prophet so deeply emotional as Jeremiah and 
in writings like Lam. 1-4. 

“So Torrey, op. cit., p. 159. 
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Also, he might occasionally introduce a different rhythm for 
artistic effect, as, for example, in Ps. 46, where the refrain in 
vss. 4, 8, and 12 is in 3:3 rhythm as against the dominant 3:2 
rhythm, or Judges 5, where several of the stanzas begin with 
the 3:3 rhythm" to be followed by the 2:2, suggesting that 
this was the origina) structure of the poem, now in part ob- 
scured by textual corruption. There was doubtless a limit to 
the degree of mixture in rhythms that was allowed in a poem, 
but the Hebrew poet had probably as much freedom in this 
matter as other poets. 

In English and some other languages we are accustomed to 
the arrangement of poetry in stanzas of equal length or stro- 
phes. That Hebrew poetry was frequently divided into stanzas 
is clear from the structure of alphabetic poems like Lam, 1-4; 
Pss. 37 and 119; from the occurrence of refrains in some 
poems, e.g., in Ps. 46, as already noted; from the changes in 
rhythm, e.g., in Judges 5, as noted in the foregoing; and from 
superscriptions like ‘“‘Thus saith Yahweh” and subscriptions 
like “Yt is the oracle of Yahweh,” which appear so often in the 
prophets to mark the beginning and end of an oracle."* But 
that these stanzas must always be of equal length, ie., stro- 
phes in the narrower sense of the word, is quite another mat- 
ter. In some instances they are, as, for example, in Lam. 3; 
Ps. 119; Isa. 9:7—10:4; but in others they are quite irregular, 
€.g., in Ps. 42-43; Gen. 49; Deut. 33; Amos 1-2. The at- 
tempts of Koster and Miler to get a kind of regularity or of 
others like Duhm, Briggs, Cheyne, and Marti to get an abso- 
Jute regularity necessitate such drastic changes in the received 
text as to render them quite unscientific. In this as well as in 


™ Note, e.g., vss. 2, 4, 6a, 8, 10, 12a, 14, 18, 21a, 24, 29. 


“ These are usualy not a part of the metrical structure, but outside it, as Rob- 
imson has well shown, Expositor (eighth series), XX, 21; XXI1, 26 ff. Failure to 
recognize this has led Duhm, Cornill, Erbt, and many other commentators into 
serious difficulty in the scanning of prophetic verse. It is not until the later prophets 
that these terms are included in the metrical structure, and not always then. 
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other things, as Torrey has well shown,” scholars are all too 
prone to formulate their theories first and then force the facts 
into the mold of the theory. The Hebrew poet, at his best, was 
a free spirit. As he was not bound to absolute regularity either 
in parallelism or rhythm, neither was he in strophic construc- 
tion. His technique was an instrument that he wielded for the 
better expression of his thought, not a master that trammeled 
him. He spoke because of the urge within him, and not for the 
purpose of turning pretty verses. He spoke because he had 
something worth while to say, and in its expression he was 
cramped by no poetic structure that was meticulously exact or 
artificially regular. 


® Op. cit., pp. 173 ff. I have referred rather frequently to Torrey’s work in this 
article because it is the latest discussion of the subject and one of the sanest. 











EDUCATION THROUGH CREATIVE 
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HE manner in which education shall be conceived 

depends upon the ends which it seeks to achieve. An 

assessment of current techniques or the elaboration of 
new techniques depends upon what the technique is designed 
to accomplish. This throws the educator back upon his funda- 
mental conceptions as to the purposes which education is de- 
signed to serve and upon his assumptions as to the nature of 
the educative process. Among these conceptions and assump- 
tions there is wide variation in current education and a reach- 
ing out experimentally after more adequate procedures for 
the attainment of objectives that better fit the needs of our 
rapidly changing modern life. Particularly are character and 
religious education increasingly aware of the limitations of 
traditional techniques and of the imperious need of more ade- 
quate ways of discovering and achieving values that are in 
process of creation in our ongoing personal and social expe- 
rience. 


THE END SOUGHT THE BASIC DETERMINANT OF TECHNIQUE 


The basic determinant in the formulation of a technique in 
any practical process is the end sought. Technique, like con- 
tent, is an instrument for the accomplishment of purposeful 
ends. Once the end is set up, its character as end determines 
the character of the technique to be employed as means. In 
this way end, materials, and technique are inseparably bound 
together in an undifferentiated process of purposeful activity. 

The artist has a technique that is different from that of 
any other worker. Moreover, the technique of any particular 
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artist is not the technique of art in general but a very specific 
technique for a very specific form of art. The painter works 
with certain materials in a certain manner so as to produce a 
picture. The sculptor works with very different materials and 
with a very different technique in order to produce a statue. 
The musician works with still different materials and with a 
still different technique, while the technique of the violinist 
differs widely from that of the pianist. So also the surgeon has 
a particular technique for performing different types of opera- 
tions, as the physician has for diagnosing and treating differ- 
ent forms of disease. So also the architect for designing struc- 
tures, the lawyer for preparing and presenting cases, the agri- 
culturist for raising various crops, and the engineer for under- 
taking various types of engineering projects. 

It is precisely the same with education. The educator has 
certain ends which he is seeking to realize, certain materials 
with which he works, and certain procedures which he em- 
ploys. He works with human beings. He seeks to bring about 
certain results in the knowledge, the skills, or the attitudes 
and motives of these persons. In order to accomplish these 
ends he employs certain materials which he designates as the 
curriculum, and certain procedures which he designates as 
method. His conception of the nature of education will de- 
pend primarily upon the ends he seeks to accomplish. These 
ends will also determine for him what shall constitute the con- 
tent of the process (curriculum) and his technique (method). 
The first step, therefore, in the determination of both content 
and procedure is to inquire as to the ends which the educator 
seeks to achieve in dealing with growing human beings. 


WIDELY DIFFERING VIEWPOINTS IN EDUCATION 


A cursory survey of the theory and practice of current edu- 
cation discloses the fact that there are widely variant views 
among educators as to what results education should seek to 
attain in growing persons. There is, consequently, an equally 
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wide variety of views as to what should constitute the curri- 
culum of education. There is a corresponding difference of 
viewpoint as to what the techniques of education should be.* 

In a process as complex as education there have been vari- 
ations in ideals and procedures in any given period, at least 
above the historical levels of primitive peoples. These varia- 
tions have been especially pronounced in all periods of social 
and intellectual change, as in the period following colonization 
in Greece and during the Renaissance and Reformation in 
Europe. The wide difference in theory and practice in current 
education is due to the fact that modern society is passing 
through a period of transition in which its outlook upon life, 
its values, and its social and intellectual structures are under- 
going fundamental reconstruction. As has always happened 
in similar historical situations, current education is under- 
going a no less fundamental reconstruction. There is wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with many of the traditional forms of 
education that have been inherited from older views of life 
and the world. There is an outreach after more fruitful ways 
of accomplishing the newer ends that modern education is 
coming to feel are essential to the intelligent ordering of per- 
sonal and social life under the complex and rapidly changing 
conditions of modern life. 

Consequently, there exist side by side in current education 
widely different ideas concerning the personal and social val- 
ues which education should seek to attain, together with equal- 
ly different concepts of the educational process itself and of 
the ways by which it shall proceed to accomplish its ends. In 
some important aspects these purposes and concepts are in 
radical conflict. And, as is to be expected in a period of transi- 
tion, these conflicting ideas are strangely mixed in the theory 
and practice of not a few educationists. 

During such a period of transition it is impossible to ex- 


*The present discussion is limited to current conceptions of education. The 
author has developed the historical conceptions in his Curriculum of Religious Edu- 
cation (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925). 
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pect to find ¢ke technique by which education seeks to ac- 
complish its ends, either in general education or in religious 
education. Neither is it desirable to attempt to formulate one 
technique. Such periods of transition as that through which 
society is now passing offer the most favorable situations for 
rethinking the entire process of education through a criticism 
of its ends and techniques in the light of the new values that 
are emergent within the current of present personal and social 
experience. Such a period calls for open-mindedness, for eval- 
uation, and for an experimental attitude that is not afraid to 
venture in untried ways. The best procedures for our time will 
be the result of tested experience under widely varying condi- 
tions over considerable periods of time. 

Moreover, as in the case of the techniques of the artist, dif- 
ferent techniques will need to be sought for the various aspects 
of the educative process. Education is too complex a process 
to be dealt with in its total aspects. It needs to be broken up 
into its specific ends and procedures. Certain aspects of edu- 
cation have to do with the acquisition of the fundamental 
skills necessary to one’s taking his place in any social group, 
such as language as the instrument for communication and 
record and mathematics for dealing with the quantitative as- 
pects of one’s experience. Certain aspects of education have to 
do with the initiation of the young into the cultural inheritance 
of the race and their appreciation and command of the values 
that are resident therein. Another aspect has to do with one’s 
initiation into the ideals, the materials, and the processes of 
vocational pursuits. Still another aspect has to do with the 
discovery and utilization of the personal and social values that 
are essential to moral and religious living. Within the larger 
patterns of vital education, each of these aspects demands its 
own specific formulation of ends and procedures. And each 
aspect must formulate its own procedures in the light of an- 
alysis and experimentation with reference to its own specific 
ends and values. Thus character and religious education need 
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to consider the specific values they seek to achieve and to de- 
vise their ‘techniques in accord with these ends as distin- 
guished, let us say, from acquiring the abilities of language or 
of calculation. 

EDUCATION AS INSTRUCTION 

It is possible to identify in current educational theory and 
practice three fundamental concepts of education. None of 
these concepts is sharply differentiated from the others. There 
is much overlapping of ideals and content. Nevertheless, they 
represent three distinct modes of thought. 

The oldest of these modes of thought conceives of educa- 
tion as instruction. From this point of view the end of educa- 
tion is to place the learner in possession of an organized body 
of knowledge. This accumulated knowledge exists in the form 
of the great traditions of the race—scientific, literary, aes- 
thetic, institutional, politico-social, industrial, and religious. It 
is the function of education to transmit these traditions from 
one generation to another. The test of education is the amount 
of knowledge acquired and the certainty of its recall. It identi- 
fies education with instruction. 

This accumulated knowledge is in the custody of the adult 
members of society who are responsible for its effective trans- 
mission. It is organized by them into blocks of subject matter 
under such familiar heads as “natural science,” “‘social sci- 
ence,” “psychology,” “history,” “literature,” “mathematics,” 
“art,” “religion,” and “ethics.” Adults determine what knowl- 
edge is of most worth, the organization of the subject matter 
of instruction, and the order of presentation. They also deter- 
mine the manner in which the accuracy and thoroughness of 
the learner’s mastery of these blocks of subject matter shall be 
tested. 

When education is conceived of in terms of transmitting 
knowledge from adults to the immature mind, the appropriate 
technique is instruction. This procedure has been worked out 
in detail and with great skill by the Herbartians. Long usage 
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has rendered it smooth in operation. This technique follows 
the well-known “‘five formal steps of teaching.” They are the 
preparation of the mind of the learner for new knowledge 
through the calling up of old experience, the vivid and clear 
presentation of new knowledge, the assimilation of the new 
knowledge with that already in the learner’s mind through as- 
sociation, the generalization of the new knowledge and the 
attachment of an appropriate symbol thereto, and the applica- 
tion of the newly acquired knowledge in different situations 
for the purposes of clarification and fixation. The functions of 
the mind upon which this technique rests are those of assimila- 
tion and appreciation.’ 

Undoubtedly this is still the prevalent mode of education 
in America, both in public education and in the schools of the 
church. In religious education it survives in teaching the facts 
about the Bible and the content of the Bible, in teaching the 
formal doctrines of the church, and in teaching the facts about 
religion. In accord with the psychological assumptions which 
furnished the historical foundations of the technique, it is a 
process wrought upon the learner by forces outside himself. 
It weights education with tradition and renders it backward- 
looking. It tends to develop in the learner attitudes of ac- 
ceptance of conclusions upon authority, submission, and obe- 
dience, and uncritical acquiescence in the status quo. Educa- 
tion in America is breaking with this tradition, but the tradi- 
tion is still deeply intrenched in the thought patterns and 
long-established habits of content-centered education.’ 


EDUCATION AS TRAINING 


A second identifiable concept of education is that of edu- 
cation as training. The antecedents of this view, as far as its 
? The author has more fully developed this conception of education in his 


Curriculum of Religious Education, chap. ii. 
* For the philosophy of this concept of education, cf. the writings of Herbart 


and Nicholas Murray Butler, 7he Meaning of Education. For an elaboration of 
the technique, cf. E. L. Thorndike’s Principles of Teaching or Charles A. and Frank 


M. McMurry, The Method of the Recitation. 
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philosophical formulation is concerned, go back to John Locke 
in the late seventeenth century, though as a dominant point of 
view and practice this view gave the pattern to education 
during the Middle Ages. It is not this historic form of the con- 
cept, with its faculty psychology and its doctrine of the trans- 
fer of training, that is here had in mind. The psychology upon 
which that historic form of the concept rested has been dis- 
credited and the doctrine of transfer for the most part aban- 
doned. It persists only in belated survivals in American edu- 
cation.* 

The concept of education as training, however, has a wide- 
spread and influential vogue in current education. Its basic 
idea is that education is primarily a preparation of the young 
to take their place in an adult society. What the child will 
need for participation in adult life is taken from the patterns 
of adult needs and activities, these needs are reduced to traits, 
habits, and skills by adults, the procedures for their inculca- 
tion are determined by adults. Education is something brought 
about by adult society in and for the young by external au- 
thority and influences. Education is predetermined by adult 
needs, adult standards, adult values, and adult decisions.° 

Education from this point of view assumes the form of 
teaching traits, ideals, habits, and skills. The technique for 
arriving at the traits to be taught is that of job-analysis. The 
activities of adults are studied for the purpose of discovering 
what traits are required for carrying these activities forward 
in the most effective ways. These traits are then reduced to 
trait-actions. Situations are then sought for in the experience 
of the child through which these traits and their appropriate 
trait-actions may be taught. A pretest before teaching is fol- 


‘The author has previously elaborated this point of view in his Curriculum of 
Religious Education, chap. i. 


5 For an exposition of this philosophy of education, cf. W. W. Charter’s Cur- 
riculum Construction and Franklin Bobbitt’s How to Make the Curriculum. Pro- 


fessor Bobbitt in his later writings has abandoned the conception of education as 
preparation for adult life in favor of dealing directly with the child’s current ex- 


perience. 
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lowed by a retest to ascertain whether the trait has been mas- 
tered by the learner.° 

This technique has more recently been carried over into 
the field of character education in the form of teaching ideals. 
The technique for determining what ideals shall be taught is 
through activity analysis and adult consensus. Representa- 
tives of adult society, such as teachers, parents, judges, and 
publicists, are asked to list the traits which in their judgment 
the young should acquire. These are then reduced to a man- 
ageable number for teaching purposes by organizing them 
into constelJations around the dominant traits, such as hon- 
esty, co-operation, courage, dependability, loyalty, obedience, 
self-respect, and spirituality. Once adult consensus has de- 
termined what traits shall be taught, they may be inculcated 
by a “direct”? method or by an “indirect”? method. According 
to the “direct” method instruction begins with a consideration 
of the traits. Chief dependence, however, is placed upon the 
“indirect” method. In this approach the instructor searches 
the experience of the learner for those situations in which the 
trait-action is appropriate and makes these situations the me- 
dia for teaching the predetermined traits. The trait-action is 
then practiced through the technique of the conduct assign- 
ment until it is reduced to a dependable habit. A trait becomes 
an ideal when it has become the object of desire. One of the 
chief problems in this technigue is to get the learner to desire 
the trait. Since the trait has been predetermined apart from 
the worthful, dynamic experience of the learner, and is there- 
fore not an outgrowth of his own emerging values, resort must 
be had to the manipulation of the situation through attaching 
some sort of satisfaction to the trait, through stirring the emo- 
tions, through relating new actions to old satisfactions, through 
appeal to the already existing interests of the learner, and, in 
the last resort, through repetition under compulsion. The 
residual problem, after the adult predetermined traits have 


* For the elaboration of this technigue, cf. Charters, op. cit. 


——err 


cn a 
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been selected and situations have been organized for their 
teaching, is, How shall the teacher get the child to do what he 
knows he ought to do but which he does not want to do?’ 

A slightly different form of this general point of view and 
technique conceives education as a process of teaching habits. 
As in the case of traits and idea)s, these habits are predeter- 
mined by adults in the light of adult needs and in accordance 
with adult values. A list of desirable habits is arrived at by 
adults. These are organized into manageable teaching units. 
The technique of inculcation follows the well-known laws of 
habit formation—readiness, exercise, satisfaction and annoy- 
ance. Education is essentially manipulation, fashioning, mold- 
ing, in accordance with adult values and judgments.° 

In so far as this more recent conception of education as 
training makes use of life-situations in the experience of the 
young for the teaching of traits, ideals, and habits, it is a dis- 
tinct advance over the older traditional conceptions. In that 
they attempt to prepare the young for effective living in adult 
society the techniques of training are important gestures in 
the direction of relating education to life. Nevertheless, the 
essential patterns of this conception and its attendant tech- 
nigues are cast in the molds of adult experience, adult values, 
and adult choices. Education is weighted with authority, tra- 
dition, and precedent. Thus far these techniques have made 
no adequate place for the criticism and evaluation of the status 
quo. They assume a more or less static condition in society 
and culture. There is no hint as to techniques for discovering 
the emergent values that are in process of creation in a com- 
plex and rapidly changing civilization. Least of all, do they 
provide a technique for the progressive reconstruction of ex- 
perience. They fail to take account of the essentially dynamic 


* For the elaboration of this point of view and this technique, cf. W. W. Char- 


ters, The Teaching of Ideals. 
*For a clear statement of this philosophy of education, cf. Symonds, The 


Nature of Conduct. For a technique worked out on this basis for character educa- 
tion, ci. Henry P. Schauffler’s Adventures in Habit Craft. 
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and creative capacities of human beings with their outreach 
toward desired ends, their capacity to create values of their 
own, and their ability to form purposes and achieve them. 
Education remains a process external to the growing person’s 
vital and moving experience. 


EDUCATION AS INITIATION INTO A CREATIVE PERSONAL 
AND SOCIAL EXPERIENCE 


There is an increasing tendency in current educational 
theory and practice to break with these traditional concep- 
tions of education as instruction and as training and to con- 
ceive the objectives of education in terms of the achievement 
of personality and of an effective social life. From this point 
of view education is oriented toward persons as persons, both 
in their individual and in their group life. There is a corre- 
sponding shift of emphasis from the experience of the remote 
past, on the one hand, and from the experience of a remote 
future, on the other hand, to an ongoing and meaningful pres- 
ent experience. However, this focusing of attention upon cur- 
rent experience does not mean the disregard of past experience 
or the neglect of future experience. The current experience of 
growing persons is set in the vast framework of the past from 
which it is emerging and of the future toward which it is mov- 
ing. The past is related to present experience as antecedent 
as the future is related to it as consequent. However, the 
supreme moment in the development of personality is not in 
the past, however freighted with knowledge and achievement, 
or in some remote future, however weighted it may be with 
oncoming responsibilities, but in the living present where past 
and future meet and where both are in process of reconstruc- 
tion. 

The question to be asked at the end of any moment in the 
educative process is not, What has the child learned? Or, 
What traits, ideals, and skills has he laid up as a fund against 
the demands of an adult living that is not yet real to him? 
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Rather, the question to be asked is, What is this growing per- 
son becoming in his own right? Is he more discriminating and 
critical regarding the facts of his experience? Is he more social 
in his attitudes toward his fellows? Is he more appreciative 
of the elements of aesthetic beauty in the world about him be- 
cause its values are real to him? Is he acquiring the capacity 
to form ethical choices in the light of the far-reaching conse- 
quences of his acts upon his own personality and upon the 
social group in the light of the highest values of personal and 
social living? Does he assume an increasingly spiritual atti- 
tude toward his world? Is he forming a set of values and pur- 
poses of his own that he has criticized, evaluated, organized, 
and accepted as the dominant ends in his quest for the more 
abundant life? From this point of view, becoming is the end 
as it is the process by which personality at its highest levels is 
achieved. The end of growth is resident within growth itself 
—a progressive discovery and achievement of the highest per- 
sonal and social values. 

According to this point of view, education is vastly more 
and other than something that can be determined by adults 
and imposed from without upon passive and receptive learners, 
however skilful the technique of inculcation may be. It is 
nothing less than the initiation of the young into a creative 
personal and social experience. Its techniques must be derived 
from the processes by which personality is achieved. It is not 
an operation that can be brought to pass upon the young. It 
is a process that must take place within growing persons and 
groups who are aware of what is taking place within their own 
experience, who assume full responsibility up to the limits 
of their capacity for what is coming to pass, and who, under 
the guidance of mature and wise counselors, are making choices 
and forming purposes in accord with the values which they 
are discovering in the life-process itself. And since personality 
is achieved through the conscious, intelligent, and purposive 
reconstruction of the learner’s experience by himself in ac- 
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cordance with self-chosen and worthful ends, the technique of 
the process will be specifically determined by the ways in 
which the learner’s own experience is interpreted, enriched, 
and controlled from within. 


EDUCATION A CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


The progressive reconstruction of personal and social ex- 
perience is essentially a co-operative enterprise, shared alike 
by adult society and the young who are undergoing education. 
If the traditional conceptions of education as instruction and 
training fell into the radical error, at one extreme, of placing 
all responsibility for determining the content and procedure 
of the educative process upon adult society, there is equal dan- 
ger that educational theory and practice, in their reaction 
from that view, will swing to the other radical extreme of 
throwing all responsibility upon the learner and the learning 
group. As the traditional forms have been for the most part 
molding enterprises, it would then become a following enter- 
prise, the patterns and content being wholly set by the inter- 
ests of the child. These weaknesses the earliest experiments 
in the child-centered school have already exhibited in consid- 
erable degree. While each of these positions has essential and 
permanent worth, each is equally incomplete and unsound 
from the viewpoint of education as a reconstructive process, 
when it is set in radical opposition to the other. A far sounder 
approach to the problem of education is to think of human life 
as a continuing process, moving from a past into an open, un- 
determined, and as yet uncreated future. To place undue or 
exclusive value upon the past is to weight the process with 
heredity and tradition, so that it becomes conservative, back- 
ward-looking, assimilative, and authoritative. To place ex- 
clusive value upon the present experience of the learner in 
isolation from the past out of which the present has issued is 
to disregard the continuity of experience, to set the learner 
adrift in an open and uncharted world, to disregard the expe- 
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rience of the past in the light of which alone the present expe- 
rience can derive its deepest meaning, and to discount the 
priceless values that have grown up out of centuries of experi- 
menting with life. 

Rather, education should find its setting in the whole proc- 
ess of human experience as it moves creatively out of the long 
and meaningful past with its accumulated insights, achieve- 
ments, and values, into a future that holds untold possibilities 
that are as yet unrealized. When education is set in this larger 
framework of the whole human process, its operating center 
becomes the present moment of personal and social experience 
in which the past is united with the future in a continuous 
process and where alone the forces of reconstruction can work 
creatively for the redirecting of that process. It is in this mov- 
ing center that the biological life of the race is being recreated. 
Any improvement of the racial stock must take place, if it is 
to take place at all, through the control of the factors that 
make for an improved organic life in the birth and rearing of 
the oncoming generation. It is at this same point that im- 
provements must be made in the cultural life of the race and 
in its achievements. Improvements in the techniques of liv- 
ing, changes in the race’s outlook upon the world and man, the 
reassessment of the meaning and values of life, the discovery 
and realization of new values, and fresh adventures in the va- 
rious fields of achievement—all these must be undertaken in 
the present moment of an ongoing experience in which, moving 
against the backgrounds of the past; experience takes on new 
directions, forms new purposes, and undertakes fresh experi- 
ments with life. 

Consequently, when viewed in this larger setting, educa- 
tion takes on much larger and more significant proportions 
than when thought of as the assimilation of knowledge or as 
training for adult life in its status quo. In the education of the 
child the experience of the past and the unrealized future 
meet. In the education of the child society is educating itself. 
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The severest test to which the knowledge, the attitudes, the 
values, and the achievements of the past can possibly be put is 
their revaluation when used in the education of the child as 
the representative of the oncoming generations in whom our 
social outlooks, our values, and our achievements are to be 
expanded, reconstructed, or cast away under the imperious 
demands of an expanding and creative human process. A sur- 
vey of the theory and practice of education through its long 
history discloses the fact that education has not, until very re- 
cently, brought this larger, more difficult, and creative aspect 
of the reconstruction of society itself into its purview. It has 
concerned itself all but exclusively with fashioning the imma- 
ture child into traditional molds of thought and habit. But 
creative education in the sense of the initiation of the young 
into a creative personal and social experience subjects the ex- 
perience of the past, the techniques of living, and the objec- 
tives of life itself to the revaluation of fresh experience as it 
appears concretely in the life of the child in whom the race is 
renewing itself and its culture. 

So that, in such a setting, education becomes a sharing of 
adult viewpoints, values, and achievements, wrought out un- 
der the conditions of a receding past, with the oncoming gen- 
eration as it faces freshly and without the regimentation of 
habit and preconceptions the issues of living in a new, com- 
plex, and rapidly changing world. This view does not think 
of education, or even of life itself, in terms of statics, but in 
terms of dynamics. It assumes that as our physical world is 
itself in process of continual creation, so human experience 
and civilization are in process of continuous creation. The 
past is a record to date of the human experiment, groping its 
way in more or less uncertainty in its search for understand- 
ing, insight, comprehension, and some firm and reassuring 
sense of control. As a result of these earlier experiments, the 
light of understanding shines with increasing steadiness and 
clearness, and attempts at control are taking on increasing 
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certitude. Through the natural sciences the race is beginning 
to have considerable confidence in its tested knowledge in ever 
enlarging areas of the physical world. Significant beginnings 
have been made through the psychological and social sciences 
and through the study of religion in an understanding of hu- 
man nature, society, and the spiritual aspects of human experi- 
ence. The time has arrived when, on the firm standing-ground 
of these accumulated insights, education can turn its face from 
tradition and precedent toward the vast and uncharted ter- 
rain of the uncreated future and adopt an experimental atti- 
tude toward the values and achievements that lie undiscovered 
and unrealized in the shadows of that future. 


A NEW TECHNIQUE REQUIRED 


When education is conceived in these terms, it is obvious 
that a new technique is necessary. When an attempt is made 
to get on the inside of the process so that education may go 
forward creatively in persons and groups the techniques of 
instruction and training are no longer adequate. The new 
technique must get its pattern from the process by which per- 
sons achieve intelligent, social, ethical, and spiritual personal- 
ity and from the processes by which the mores, purposes, and 
procedures of social life are reconstructed. 

It is unnecessary to suggest that in a point of view so new 
we do not yet possess these techniques in any degree of refine- 
ment. Education stands at the portals of a new epoch in which 
it is reconceiving its objectives and its procedures. There are 
insights into the process on the basis of what is known con- 
cerning the nature of personality and of society. A number of 
fruitful experiments have been undertaken with large meas- 
ures of success. But as yet these techniques are tentative. Re- 
assuring and firm control of the process will wait upon patient 
experimentation over considerable periods of time. Those 
who look for smooth techniques that can be applied to teach- 
ing situations with comparative ease by the use of specific 
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formulas will not feel at home with such a view of education. 
The comfort and security of older and tried techniques of in- 
struction and training may lure them back to the accustomed 
paths. But courageous and adventurous souls will front the 
enterprise of creative education with the undaunted spirit of 
the pioneer and the experimentalist. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CHARACTER AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Whatever the implications of these considerations for edu- 
cation of any type whatever, their significance for character 
and religious education are apparent. Religion is primarily 
concerned with persons as such. It seeks to develop certain 
qualities of personality in terms of attitudes toward the world 
and man, of criticized and organized values, and of an inte- 
grated view of life and a sense of its total worth. The field in 
which these attitudes and values are primarily operative is a 
growing personality of the creative type. 

But religion stresses personality in its associated aspects. 
It is true that certain aspects of the religious experience can 
best be realized in some degree of detachment from the social 
milieu. But the mode of religious thinking and feeling sets 
the individual in the social group from which he derives in 
large measure the content and pattern of his religious ideas, 
from which he derives stimulation and support, and through 
which, in association with his fellows, he finds expression for 
the rich and colorful nuances of his religious experience. Reli- 
gion has always developed its sacred body, the religious com- 
munity, with its like-minded and like-purposed individuals 
living an associated life around shared views of life, shared 
aspirations and hopes, and shared responsibilities. The reli- 
gious community finds itself set in the larger social milieu with 
certain senses of tension arising out of differing and frequent- 
ly conflicting views and purposes which it does not share with 
the larger group. At its highest level the religious community 
not only finds itself adjusting itself to the larger and some- 
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times hostile Great Society, but attempting to bring influences 
to bear for the reconstruction of the Great Society. It’is sig- 
nificant that in some of the advanced religions there is a defi- 
nite sense of mission with reference to their surrounding life. 
It is not without significance that the Founder of Christianity, 
while not overlooking certain intensely private and personal 
aspects of the religious life, dwelt always in His deepest 
thought upon what he chose to call “the Kingdom of God,” 
which for him was a reconstructed social order in which spir- 
itual ideals and purposes would be the motifs of social living. 

One cannot dwell upon the ideals and aspirations of reli- 
gion, at least in its prophetic aspects, without becoming aware 
that at its heart religion is a factor of reconstruction. Dealing 
as it does with the criticism and reorganization of all the val- 
ues of life, in terms of the total meaning and worth of life, its 
attitude is essentially creative. At its best, prophetic religion 
has always been a free and severe critic of the status quo of 
social life. It has shown the disposition to hold life as it is up 
in the light of what it ought to be and to pass judgment upon 
it. The criteria upon which it bases its criticisms are just these 
personal and social values in terms of their spiritual, their 
whole, and their eternal setting. The question which religion 
asks of any institution or process, be it economic, social, politi- 
cal, educational, or ecclesiastical, is, What contribution does 
this institution or this process make to the self-realization of 
the persons or the social groups involved in it? Against a 
background of scribal and ecclesiastical religion which had im- 
poverished the life of the persons whom it had touched, Jesus 
proposed in uncompromising terms that the function of reli- 
gion is to help persons to have life, and to have it abundantly. 
Religion at its best dwells with lingering yearning upon the 
possibilities of a ‘new creation” accomplished through the 
processes of continuous rebirth in the light of the highest spir- 
itual values that center in a universe whose central reality is 
God, the supreme creator of values. 
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T IS a recognized fact that medieval church councils were 
often attended and influenced by the lay princes. From 


the time of Constantine’s Nicean Council monarchs had 
taken an active part in calling and controlling church assem- 


blies. In the West, Theodoric the Ostrogoth, the kings of 


Visigothic Spain, the Carolingian monarchs, and the Anglo- 
Saxon kings often dominated ecclesiastica) councils.* But the 
other members of the laity also took part. An ecclesiastical 
historian has gone so far as to assert that in the early centuries 
(fifth to ninth) of the western church, the bishops 

often were careful to ascertain the mind of the lay people about matters 
which it was the work of the council to discuss... .. Christian lay 
people—in earlier times probably a multitude who were allowed to come 
in, and probably including women as wel] as men, and in later times se- 
lected representatives—were present at councils. Neither in diocesan nor 
in larger councils do they appear to have been members with votes.” 


So far as the early part of the middle age is concerned, many 
authorities have upheld this contention; even to the extent of 
claiming that the laity sometimes expressed their opinion, 
called attention to abuses, gave advice, assented to the deci- 
sions, and signed the decrees, though never as actual voting 


* For general information on councils, and for the réle of the monarchs, much 
can be found in encyclopedias, especially the Catholic Encyclopedia, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and encyclopedias of religion such as Hastings. W. Hunt, History of the 
English Church from 597 to 1066 (Cambridge, 1908), is excellent. Dom, H, Le- 
clercq, Histoire des Conciles d’aprés les Documents Originaux, a translation of Hefele 
(Paris, 1911), is the best secondary work. 

2Stone, in Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1925), [V, 1866. 
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members.* Evidence from the councils held in Visigothic Spain 
during the sixth and seventh centuries shows clearly that the 


kings, accompanied by their high officials, were accustomed to 


attend the opening sessions and present a “tomus”’ of pro- 
posed legislation.* In addition to the king and his household, 


it appears that the common folk had the right of attending, 


though only as witnesses without vote.° 
Conciliar history from the period of the early Spanish, 


English and Carolingian synods to those of the investiture 
struggle and the Crusades has received comparatively little 


attention. The marked democratic tendencies in early medie- 
val councils, together with the well-known popular factors in 


the crusading councils, leads one to suspect that a survey of 
the intervening period may form a valuable connecting link 


in the chain of church history during the Middle Ages. The 
aim of this article is to trace the attendance and activity of 
laymen in French church councils during the late tenth and 


eleventh centuries. We may expect, as a result of the study 
of a comparatively restricted area and period, to throw light 


* Wilhelm, in Catholic Encyclopedia, WW, 427. G. Dubois, De Concilis .. . 
apud Francos (Alengon: Guy, 1902), pp. 4-8, mentions the Jaity at Carolingian 
councils. Hunt, op. cit., pp. 137-38, shows similar tendencies in Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land, 

*The national councils at Toledo, in 589, 653, 655, 681, 683, 688, and 693 were 
attended by five, seventeen, four, fifteen, twenty-six, seventeen, and sixteen “pal- 
atini,”’ respectively. At Toledo in 589 it was decreed that officials of the courts of 
justice were to attend the annual provincial councils of their districts. Hodgkins, 
“Visigothic Spain,” Eng. Hist. Rev., VI, 223; U. Burke, History of Spain (London, 
1900), I, 118. 

° Burke (ibid., I, 118) insists that “. . . . the councils had nothing of the pop- 
ular, or even of the aristocratic in their composition. ... . ” It is, however, certain 
that lay public opinion exerted considerable influence. Burke himself relates (tbid., 
I, 87) that, in 589, King Reccared, “. ... the people being well disposed to his 
person and prepared as far as possible for the great change” (to the Roman faith), 
called the Council of Toledo, announced his conversion, and “called upon the entire 
people to follow his example. This declaration or Confession of Faith was received 
with applause.” In 694, when King Egica decreed that “. . . . since these assemblies 
were becoming too merely secular in their character... .” religious exercises must 
precede business, he must have referred to a strong lay influence (Hodgkins, op. cit., 


VI, 222-23), 
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on a number of interesting and perplexing questions. Who, for 
instance, comprised the laity who attended church councils; 
was it the nobility, or the common folk, or both? What part 
did they take in the proceedings? Were there, as early as the 
crusading period, even the faintest traces of popular sover- 
eignty in church government? Were ecclesiastical assemblies 
of that day as democratic in composition and procedure as 
those of today? 

There was, during the late tenth and throughout the 
eleventh century, a noticeable increase in the number and im- 
portance of church councils. The era of the Peace and Truce 
of God and the century that ushered in the investiture strug- 
gle and the Crusades witnessed a veritable renaissance of in- 
terest in church reform. If the rank and file of the people were 
ever appealed to by the medieval clergy, it was during the life 
and death struggle between Church and State. If the common 
man was ever capable of active participation in public affairs, 
the appeal of the Cluniac reforms, the peace movement, and 
the first crusading councils must have aroused him to action. 

In eleventh-century Spain, where religious enthusiasm ran 
in militant channels, lay attendance at church councils seems 
to have been more evident than in Visigothic times. Kings, 
queens, counts, and “‘optimates” were constantly in evidence, 
often as signers of the conciliar decrees.° Of even greater in- 
terest is the frequent reference, in the records, to the rank and 
file of the laity. Often they expressed their feelings with en- 
thusiasm, particularly at councils called for the dedication of 
churches, for the adoption of the Truce of God, for the abro- 


* At about half of the eleventh-century Spanish councils recorded in Mansi, 
there is some reference to laymen in attendance. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum 
.... (Florence, 1759-98), XIX, 298 (Barcelona in 1012), 409-12 (Pamplona in 
1023), 785-86 (national Castilian synod in 1050), 834 (Barcelona in 1054), 9209 ff. 
(Jaca in 1060), 1073 ff. (Gerona in 1068), XX, 615 (Toledo in 1086). See also 
Huberti, Studien zur Rechtsgeschichte der Gottesfrieden und Landfrieden (Ansbach, 
1892), pp. 364-65, 376, for laymen at peace and truce councils (Barcelona in 
1056 ff.), and Leclercq, op. cit., IV, Part II, 969 ff., for the secular peace charter, or 
“Usages,” of Barcelona. For councils at which the princes were present, along with 
the lay populace, see note 7 below. 
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gation of old liturgies, or other matters of public concern.’ li 
we but had detailed accounts of the number of common folk 
present at every council, their part in the proceedings, and 
their reactions to the decisions rendered, we should doubtless 
find ample evidence of the workings of mob psychology and 
of the presence of a lay public that exerted considerable pres- 
sure upon the deliberations of the assembled ecclesiastics. It 
is clear, at any rate, that they attended important councils in 
great numbers. At many other councils, the records of which 
make no mention of them, they must have been present. The 
populace at ecclesiastical assemblies was a common experi- 
ence, for when conciliar recorders did mention them it was 
done in a casual manner with no expression of surprise. 
Across the Pyrenees, in France, during the late decades of 
the tenth century, church councils furnished many examples 
of the increasing interest of the kings, princes, nobles, and peo- 
ple. This was particularly noticeable in the assemblies that 
were concerned with the Peace of God, and with general re- 
forms of society and “‘pro restauranda ecclesia.” The bitter 


"Bouquet, Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France (Paris, 1869), 
IX, 319 (at Attiliania in 902), 319 (Barcelona in 906); Mansi, of. cit., XIX, 880-81 
(Barcelona in 1058), 1035 ff., 1069 ff. (Barcelona in 1064 and 1068), 929 ff. (Jaca in 
1062); XX, 729 ff. (Toledo in 1090), 617-20 (Banolas in 1086). The dedication of 
churches seems to have been the principal “drawing-card” at Barcelona in 1058 


where “congregatus est infinitus diversae aetatis et sexus . . . . populus .. . . per- 
mixtis clericorum et laicorum ordinibus . . . . magni gaudii et festivitatis ... .”; 
at Banolas in 1086, where there was a crowd “. . . . principium . . . . patriae et 


reliquorum fidelium utriusque sexus, aetatis, et ordinis”; and at Toledo in 1090. See 
Leclercq, op. cit., IV, Part II, 351-52, 1214-15, also, on these councils. At Jaca in 
1062 and at Barcelona in 1064-68, the matter of changing to the Roman ritual from 
the old liturgy, ‘“‘quibus populus hactenus utitur” and “addicti sunt,” was the out- 
standing matter of public interest. At Toledo in 1090, when the choice was left to 
an ordeal by fire the people cried out with joy at the triumph of the old ritual; the 
king, however, compromised the matter by tolerating the Roman ritual. From the 
outset the populace expressed themselves enthusiastically on this question of ritual. 
At Jaca in 1062 “tam viri quam feminae omnes una voce laudantes Deum confirma- 
verunt.” See Leclercq, op. cit., IV, Part II, 1214-15. 

*For peace councils see Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 90 (Charroux in 989), 271-72 
(Puy in 990), 103 (Narbonne in 990), 99-102( Anse near Lyons in 990 and 994); 
also Bouquet, op. cit., X, 361 (Charroux in 989), 585 (Bourges in 998), 147 (Limoges 
in 998); H. Pignot, Histoire de l’Ordre de Cluny (Paris, 1868), I, 393-94 (Sauxil- 
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rivalry between the secular and regular clergy, which was oft- 
en carried into councils, sometimes furnished issues of such 
heated controversy that the laity took sides.” Episcopal elec- 
tions likewise tended to draw the laity into the turmoil of 
ecclesiastical politics." 

During the first half of the eleventh century the interest 
of the laity seems to have increased, especially in the case of 
peace councils. Dukes and counts often took the initiative in 
summoning the laity to ecclesiastical councils which were in 
reality great public mass-meetings.’' King Robert took great 
interest in church councils. During his reign they were held 
“everywhere” and often, usually at the king’s instance, but 
with the participation of all ranks of the laity."* Farther 


lange in Auvergne in 994); and Huberti, op. cit., 125 ff. At Charroux there were 
clerics ‘“‘necnon etiam et omnis uterque sexus .... multorum concursus popu- 
lorum.” At Puy, after a meeting of clerics “et quosque principes et nobiles quorum 
numerus et inventus,” the bishops summoned “omnes milites et rustici de episco- 
patu” to St. Germain to hear the peace decrees. At Sauxillange, “people of all 
conditions of whom the number was incalculable” met; and at Limoges a three-day 
revival mass-meeting was held, with relics mobilized from the surrounding churches, 
miracles, etc. For general reform councils, see Bouquet, op. cit., IX, 321-23 (Jun- 
caria in 909, and Trosly in 921); and X, 514, 530 (Rheims in gor). 

® Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 31-34 (near Rheims in 972), 180 (Anse in 994), 224 (St. 
Denis in 997). The affair at St. Denis ended in a riot during which the Archbishop 
of Sens sought safety in flight but “. ...a populo coeno et luto oblitus pene 
mortuus relictus est.” See ibid., 60-64 for the public interest in Dunstan’s reform 
program for the seculars. 

* Ibid., XIX, 93, 98, 103-6, 193-05, records the struggle over Arnulf’s election 
as Archbishop of Rheims; how he “milites ac omnes cives jurare coegit” against 
Hugh Capet; how the bishops, after electing Gerbert complained of “vox populi” 
having forced them into unwise choices. 

* Bouquet, op. cit., X, 147, gives Ademar of Chabannes’ account of the Coun- 
cil of Limoges, called by Duke William, the Bishop, and the Abbot of St. Martial in 
998. Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 167-68 mentions Duke William of Poitou calling the 
Council of Poitiers in 1000; see Leclercq, op. cit., IV, Part II, 917-18, on the princes 
at Verdun sur Doubs in 1016. 

® See Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 278, 388; and Bouquet, op. cit., X, 172, 375; for 
the unusual number of councils; for the council at Chalons sur Saone in 1o1t1, at- 


tended by “. . . . episcoporum ac multorum tam nobilium quam plebeiorum in- 
numerae multitudinis . . . . ”; and for that at Hery in 1024, where there were 
clerics “. . . . cum populo innumerabili,” and “innumerae plebis multitudines 


diversi utriusque sexus et aetatis,” and relics “ad cumulandam quoque populi pro- 
ficiscentis devotionem. .. . . af 
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South, the Dukes of Aquitaine and Poitou, emulating their 
monarch, actively forwarded the Peace of God and other re- 
forms by means of councils.** In Flanders, by 1030, the people 
themselves were taking the lead in demanding peace councils, 
and Count Baldwin had to persuade an unwilling bishop to 
take action on the matter.” 

During this same period, a merely clerical quarrel over the 
apostleship of St. Martial held the attention of ecclesiastics 
and laymen of France and adjoining lands throughout a series 
of councils.**® Councils called for the suppression of heresy 
were sometimes scenes of fanatical violence, as well as reli- 
gious emotionalism, on the part of the attending laity." It 


* Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 495-96 (councils “per omnes civitates,” attended by 
“innumerata multitudo plebium”); ibid., XIX, 496-98 (at Poitiers in 1026 and 
1030, attended by “fidelibus populis,” “diversorum ordinum christianorum.” 

“H. Pirenne, Belgian Democracy (Manchester University, 1915), pp. 11 ff., 
shows the remarkable development of social-religious ideas and practical-minded 
public opinion in Flanders. Bouquet, op. cit., X, 357, gives the case of Count Bur- 
chard, in 981, rallying his people to march in procession with sacred relics so as to 
bring pressure to bear on warring nobles. Bishop Gerard, of Cambrai, who was 
strongly opposed to the use of church councils and popular oaths for the enforce- 
ment of peace, was finally prevailed upon to attend the first outstanding Flemish 
peace council, at Oudenarde. Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 552; Gesta Ep. Cambrensis, III, 
chap. 27; Huberti, op. cit., 161-64. 

* Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 391-92 (Limoges in 1021), 413-16 (Poitiers in 1023, 
letter from Canute of England), 421-22 (Paris in 1024), 490 (Limoges in 1029), 
502 ff. (Bourges in 1031), and 532 ff. (Limoges in 1031). 

* King Robert himself, in 1016, summoned the clergy and “religiosis qui- 
busque laicis” to try several suspects at Orleans. There was also present, a crowd 
of the “populus,” waiting outside the church for the results of the deliberations 
(“secretius”). Finally, “universae plebis consensu,” the king ordered the heretics 
to be burned. As the condemned men, including the queen’s former confessor, were 
led forth, the queen (who had taken her stand at the church door to prevent the 
enraged populace from rushing in and killing them there) was herself so roused that 
she struck the former chaplain in the eye with her staff (ibid., XIX, 373-79). Much 
mob violence was reported in connection with the councils at which Berengar’s 
heresies were considered. Though he himself boasted that his partisans were not of 
the “ignorant mob,” his student followers from Tours traveled about from vill to 
vill “vulgarizing” his teachings. He claimed that his oath concerning transsubstan- 
tiation at Tours in 1055 was taken in order to “allay the popular tumult.” At Rome 
in 1059 he was forced by “tumultuaria perturbatione” to take an oath. In 1063 the 
Count of Anjou broke up the Council of Orleans in spite of the efforts of the at- 
tending “laity and clergy” to calm him. Similarly, the Council of St. Maxentius was 
broken up in 1075 by those who claimed that it was helping the pope in his defense 
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was, however, the dedication exercises of new churches, with 
the accompanying ceremonies of translating holy relics, that 
invariably drew the greatest and most enthusiastic crowds of 
people “of all ranks and of both sexes.” On such occasions the 
ecclesiastical deliberations were sure to be well nigh eclipsed 
by the public ceremonies and popular demonstrations, which 
concerned the entire community, lay and cleric alike.” At 
Rheims, in 1049, the public services connected with the dedi- 
cation of the new church of St. Remi presented a vivid picture 
of the people in religious activities and of their relationship to 
the conciliar deliberations of the assembled ecclesiastics. The 
presence of Leo IX, a Frenchman and a people’s pope, was 
an unusual drawing-card. Although King Henry set obstacles 
in the way of his bishops and lay vassals attending, the popu- 
lace were on hand in such numbers that special measures had 
to be taken for handling the traffic. The crowds of “villagers 
and citizens” were swelled by visiting clerics and laymen from 
Italy, Burgundy, and Germany. On his arrival, Leo went to 
the church of St. Remi (outside the city), so as to be ahead of 
the people. On the following day “a constant stream of peo- 
ple” gathered at the tomb of St. Remi to see the pope and the 
holy relics. Leo was forced to speak to the populace and to 
give them his benediction, from the balcony of his lodgings, 
and also to celebrate mass there, because of the difficulty of 
making his way to the church. That night, when the “faith- 
ful” were cleared out of the church to enable the monks to 
keep vigil, they camped outside, like an army, amidst the 
gleam of thousands of candles. On the next day, when the 
saint’s relics were being carried in procession to the cathedral, 





of heresy (ibid., XIX, 839-40; XX, 448-49; Leclercq, op. cit., IV, Part II, 1170, 
IIII-12, 1172-73, 136-37; V, Part I, 365-67). Roscellinus, also, asserted that his 
abjuration of errors at Soissons in 1092 was brought about by the fear of violence 
at the hands of the populace (ibid., V, Part I, 365). 

* Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 29-30 (Tulle in 971), 489 (Orleans, St. Aniane, in 1029), 
528 ff. (Limoges in 1031), 581-85 (Narbonne in 1038). See L. MacKinney, “Pre- 
Gothic Architecture . . . . ,” Speculum, II (1927), 30, for dedications at Tours in 
1029, Fleury in 1030, Charroux in 1047, and other examples from the latter half of 
the century. 
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the people were so anxious to catch a glimpse that the reli- 
quary was “tossed like a ship on the sea,” and people were 
crushed in the crowd. On the fifth and last day, the relics 
were translated to the new church. It was necessary to take 
them through a window and thence to the main altar be- 
cause of the crowd that jammed the entrances. As the pope 
preached, the people filled even the windows, so eager were 
they to see and hear.** After the last dedicatory exercises the 
clergy met in the new church for ecclesiastical deliberation, in 
secret sessions that extended over three days.’* Throughout 
the second half of the century, church dedications were the 
occasion for unusually large and enthusiastic assemblies of 
churchmen and laymen.” 

Although the early peace movement, already mentioned, 
presents notable examples of lay activity in church councils, 
it was not until the second quarter of the eleventh century 
that the common folk appear to have played a prominent rdle. 
The peace council of Oudenarde (Flanders), in 1030, was 
called on the demand of the populace and with their enthusi- 


** Leclercq, op. cit., IV, Part II, 1014-16; Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 732-34; Bou- 
quet, op. cit., XI, 466, 522. 

” There seem to have been no laymen present, though at the close of the 
council the clergy and a “multitude” of people were on hand to “see the pope off.” 
Giesebrecht (Kirchengeschichte, II, 431 ff.) insists that Leo combined the council 
with the dedication in order to use popular religious enthusiasm to force his reform 
program upon the French clergy. If this be true, it is strange that the laity played 
so little part in the council proper. Hefele ridicules this idea of the pope’s using 
the people to “terrorize” the clergy, citing as proof the fact that his program was 
directed as much at reforming the people as the clergy (Leclercq, op. cit., IV, Part 
II, ro13 ff.; Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 734). 

* At St. Denis, in 1051, counts “aliique nobiles,” and “ignobiles utriusque 
sexus quamplures” were present at the invention and elevation of the relics of the 
saint; a ceremony quite similar to that at the dedication of a church. When the 
relics were displayed before being finally placed in the newly consecrated location, 
“universi populi cum lacrymis et suspiriis puras manus levantes ad Dominum ... . 
cum gaudio recesserunt” (Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 807-10). See also MacKinney, op. 
cit., 30, for dedications in Normandy in 1077, Maguelone in 1095, Coutances in 
1056, Lille in 1075, Hasnon in 1067, England during Canute’s reign, Laon in 1114, 
Premontre in 1120, etc.; all attended by the laity. Similarly, Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 
877-90 (Elne in 1058); XX, 455-58 (Saintes in 1075), 501 (Soissons in 1079); also 
note 7 above for dedications in Spain; and p. 581, for the crowds at dedication exer- 
cises held during Urban II’s tour of France preaching the crusade. 
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astic participation, in spite of the stubborn opposition of Bish- 
op Gerard, of Cambrai.** On other occasions as well, the com- 
mon folk of Flanders seem to have taken direct action in such 
matters of publicconcern.** Farther South, at Bourges, in 1031, 
a peace pact was promulgated in an assembly of clerics and 
“Jaicus nobilibus vel pauperibus.’”’ But these councils were 
merely the beginning of a remarkable people’s peace move- 
ment. Later in the same year, at Limoges, a crowd of laymen, 
including “plebs,” assembled for the dedication of a church 
and for a council which considered the Peace of God and also 
the troublesome question of the apostleship of St. Martial.** 
At an open session on the first day of the council, the bishops 
appealed directly to the public for aid in enforcing peace. Aft- 
er a solemn high mass, Bishop Jordanus addressed the people, 
using every possible plea to focus public opinion upon the 
cause. Finally he promulgated an interdict against all knights 
of the diocese who failed to uphold the peace. As the clergy 
dashed to the ground their lighted candles, symbolizing the 
fate of the excommunicated culprits, the assembled people 
broke forth with the cry, ‘““Thus may God extinguish the joy 
of those who refuse peace and justice.”’ The popular crusading 
enthusiasm that was set in motion by Urban II’s famous 
speech at Clermont, was merely another example, on a much 
larger scale, of this same sort of active public opinion express- 
ing itself without inhibitions, under stress of crowd emotional- 
ism. 


* Note 14 above. There seems to be some uncertainty as to whether Bishop Ger- 
ard finally succeeded in “sidetracking” the peace movement, or whether a pact was 
actually consummated. See J. Flach, Les Origines de l’Ancienne France (Paris, 


1886), IV, 24-25. 

* Bouquet, op. cit., X, 378 ff., and Huberti, op. cit., pp. 191 ff., describe the re- 
markable intercity peace between Amiens and Corbei in 1030. 

*® Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 502-6. 

* [bid., XIX, 528 ff.; Huberti, op. cit., pp. 212 ff.; Leclercq, op. cit., IV, Part 
II, 956 ff.; Translations and Reprints . . . . (University of Pennsylvania, 1894) IV, 
No. 4. 
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In 1034, at the close of a period of famine and pestilence, 
the wave of popular enthusiasm reached its climax. As Ru- 
dolphus Glaber expressed it, 

Then there were held by bishops, abbots, and other devotees of Holy Re- 
ligion, first in Aquitaine, conciliar assemblies of the entire populace. To 
them were brought entire bodies of holy men and innumerable collections 
of saints’ relics. Then, throughout the region of Arles, Lyons, Burgundy, 
and even to the uttermost parts of France it was told how councils were 
to be held by the ruling classes for the reform of the Peace and of Holy 
Religion. On hearing the news, a great multitude of the common folk, 
middle class, and nobility came together, glad to obey the precepts of 
their pastors. 

After the promulgation of the peace pact, “all were filled with 
such ardor that, through the bishop, they raised to Heaven 
the episcopal staff and with palms extended to God, cried with 
one voice, ‘Peace, peace, peace,’ as a sign of the perpetual 
pact they had made with God.’”* Such manifestations indi- 
cate that church councils were liable to take the form of popu- 
lar mass meetings, on occasion. The populace, as well as the 
nobility, were evidently summoned, and came in great num- 
bers, prepared to take an active and enthusiastic part in the 
proceedings. It seems possible that, at times, they may have 
been actually called on to register their approval by a “show 
of hands” and by some sort of acclamation. Undoubtedly it 
was the clergy and “ruling classes” that planned these public 
demonstrations, for the purpose of making effectively direct 
appeals to the masses. The psychological situation was some- 
what akin to that produced by the crusading councils, the 
later Wesleyan field-preaching, the nineteenth-century camp- 
meeting, and the still more recent tabernacle campaign. All 
such waves of religious emotionalism have their ebb. The 
eleventh-century bishops were, however, too practical-minded 
to allow the enthusiasm to dissipate itself in mere pious ardor. 
In the years following the “Revival of 1034” councils of a 
more conservatively practical nature were held in which the 


** Rudolphus Glaber, Historia, ed. M. Prou (Paris, 1886), IV, chap. s. 
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clergy consolidated the position already won, and proceeded 
to organize the people into regular peace associations.” 

Meanwhile, in southern France, church councils compris- 
ing both clergy and laity were working out a modified peace 
program, the Truce of God. The Council of Elne, in 1027, at 
which the first known truce agreement was made, was at- 
tended by a crowd of laymen, including women. “The faith- 
ful populace,” it seems, actually took part in the proceedings.” 
According to Rudolphus Glaber, the truce spread northward 
rapidly through Aquitaine and Burgundy, accompanied by 
a wave of enthusiasm that came to a climax in 1041. One 
finds, however, no record of popular mass meetings such as 
the peace assemblies of 1034. The increasing authority of 
the royalty and upper nobility in the peace-truce movement is 
noticeable even before the middle of the century. In Spain 
this tendency culminated in royal peace charters such as the 
“Usages of Barcelona” of 1066.” Across the Pyrenees, during 
the latter half of the century, the common folk seemed to have 
been in attendance at peace-truce councils, but once more 
their réle is that of mere spectators.” 

In northern France, during the same period, the initiative 


* See Miracula Sancti Privatis, ed. by C. Brunel (Paris, 1912) II, ca. 7, for 
the council at Puy in 1036, which “universi tam clerus quam populus” attended; 
also Huberti, op. cit., pp. 217-18, for the council at Bourges in 1038. A. Luchaire, 
Les Communes Francaises . . . . (Paris, 1911), I, 39, says that “each diocese be- 
came the center of a vast association of peace which included all classes,” with offi- 
cers, and so forth. It seems improbable that “each diocese” in France had a per- 
manent lay-cleric organization; though it may have been so in some regions. In 
Flanders, we know that the tide began to flow in the opposite direction, viz., 
toward a royal peace (Huberti, op. cit., p. 206; Pirenne, op. cit., p. 28). 

* Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 483; Huberti, of. cit., pp. 240-41. 

** Glaber, op. cit., V, chap. 1; Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 593 ff.; Huberti, op. cit., pp. 
272-74, 302. 

* See note 6 above. 

* Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 601-2 (Narbonne in 1043), 847 ff. (Toulouse in 1056), 
1041-44 (Elne in 1065), 1063 ff. (Auch in 1068). At Narbonne in 1054, “nobilium et 
ignobilium” were present; and at Tiberium in 1051, were “utrius sexus aetatis vel 
ordinis” (ibid., XIX, 827 ff., 795-96). The only example of active popular efforts 
for peace in South France during this period, so far as I know, was at Autun about 
1068, where “populus . . . . pro pace supplicans indefessis clamoribus” (ibid., XIX, 
1039). 
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in the peace movement was taken out of the hands of both 
clergy and populace by the rapidly developing power of the 
national monarchs. In Normandy the transition is quite clear. 
By the end of William the Conqueror’s reign, councils of 
lay and ecclesiastical princes were promulgating a veritable 
“king’s peace,” for the enforcement of which the populace 
were being carefully organized in local associations.** The 
same methods of royal control were extended to England after 
the Conquest, for there the Anglo-Saxon monarchs and their 
officers of state had already employed such machinery.” 
Throughout the northern regions of France, in most councils 
the only apparent lay influence was that of the reigning prince 
and the nobility, whose signatures often appear as witnesses 
or guarantors of charters and other clerical documents.” 
Toward the end of the century the importance of the peo- 
ple is again noticeable in church councils. Gregory VII’s leg- 
ates seem to have deliberately appealed to public opinion in 
order to assure the adoption of his reform program by the 
French clergy.** Gregory sent by his legates many letters ‘“‘to 
the faithful,” urging their support of his measures.** In the 


* Ibid., pp. 597-601 (Caen in 1042), 937 ff. (Caen in 1061); XX, 555-59 (Li- 
seaux in 1064 and Lillebone in 1080), 579-82 (Rouen “conventus” in 1082); see 
also Freeman, Norman Conquest (Oxford, 1877), II, 245; IV, 449; and Garreau, 
L’Etat de la France au Temps des Croisades (Paris, 1899), 399 ff., for William’s 
diocesan associations. 

* Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 305 (Aenham “convocata plebis multitudine,” in 1009), 
555 (Winchester in 1031, “Pax Dei, regis, ecclesiarum”) 715 (Edward the Confes- 
sor’s “Pax Dei et Sanctae Ecclesiae”); for William’s royal peace, see Florence of 
Worcester, Chronicle (London: Bohn, 1854), ann. 1066; Ordericus Vitalis, Ecclesias- 
tical History (London: Bohn, 1853), II, chaps. 15 ff.; Lois de Guillaume le Conquer- 
ant ...., ed. by J. Matzke (Paris, 1899), passim; and Hunt, op. cit., pp. 300-315 
for royal domination of clerical affairs before and after William. 

** Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 1057; XX, 7-8, 570, 578-79, 583-85, 591-94, 611-12. 

** Ibid., XX, 399 (Gerald of Ostia at Chalons in 1072), 481-82 (Hugh of Die 
at Clermont in 1077), 483 (Hugh at Autun in 1077); XIX, 1065-66 (Hugh at 
Toulouse in 1068). 

* Leclercq, op. cit., IV, Part II, 219-29, mentions letters to the “faithful” at 
Clermont in 1076, at Autun in 1077, at Orleans in 1077, etc., Mansi, op. cit., XX, 
55 ff., Book I, Nos. 74, 80; II, 55; IV, 14; V, 14, 23; VI, 21, 23; VII, 10, 15, 17; 
IX, 16, 23, 38; XI, 5, gives letters of the years 1073-81 to “Belvacenses,” “Ani- 
censes,” “Laudenses,” “‘Carnotenses,” etc., “clerum et populum” of Rheims, Chartres, 
and so forth. 
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course of the contest between the pope and the king, the Gre- 
gorians, by means of letters to the clergy and people, accused 
the opposition of misleading the faithful in every way; the 
royalists, in turn, often resorted to violence when their propa- 
ganda failed to prevent or break up rival assemblies.** It can 
hardly be doubted that the exigencies of the rivalry between 
Church and State, in France as elsewhere, tended to revive 
popular interest in church councils, on which occasions the 
people had an opportunity to express themselves regarding 
matters of public concern.” By 1095 the laity of France must 
have realized that a council called, and presided over, by a 
pope or papal legate was likely to present matters of impor- 
tance to them, in the consideration of which they might be 
both welcome and active participants. For more than a cen- 
tury the princes, nobles, and people of all parts of France had 
been attending clerical assemblies and exerting, both directly 
and indirectly, considerable influence on the problems pre- 
sented. Furthermore, papal representatives and local clerics 
had learned much as to the strength of public opinion and the 
means by which it might be turned into channels of construc- 
tive effort for the betterment of Church and society. 

Our brief survey of French ecclesiastical councils of the 
late tenth and the entire eleventh centuries obviously leads to 
the conclusion that the crusading councils were not an unfore- 
seen outburst of lay activity and interest in church affairs. In 
France, collectivistic ideals and co-operative activities were 
well grounded by 1095. Religious festivals, dedications, in- 
ventions, and translations of relics, pilgrimages, and important 

See ibid., XX, 437, for charges that Philip had instigated popular revolts 


against Gregorian bishops, as well as led the people into all sorts of crimes, re- 
sistance to reforms, and violence against upholders of the reform program. It was 
said that the king forbade his counts or bishops from attending any councils of the 
Gregorians, save for the purpose of breaking them up. See note 16 above, for the 
violence at St. Maxentius in 1075; Leclercq, op. cit., IV, Part II, 114, 229, for that at 
Poitiers in 1074, and for the “turbas conflictus” of 1078; and also Mansi, op. cit., 
XX, 495-98. 

* Ibid., XX, 795 (royal-controlled council at Rheims in 1094), 799-802 (Gre- 
gorian council at Autun in 1094), 670, 755 (Rheims in 1092, petition of people of 
Arras), 
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ecclesiastical synods usually evoked the attention and at- 
tendance of princes, nobles, and people “‘of all ages, sexes, 
and classes.” Often the crowds assumed such proportions as 
to create a situation favorable to the display of mob psychol- 
ogy and effective public opinion. At times the psychological 
pressure was so strong that religious emotionalism threw off 
all restraints and ran rampant. Urban II’s crusading councils 
were the outgrowth of the earlier French councils of this type. 
His first attempt, at Piacenza, although backed by all the 
conciliar mechanism that was evident at Clermont, seems to 
have lacked the peculiarly French background of collectivis- 
tic psychology. In addition to the pope and representative 
bishops from Italy, Burgundy, Bavaria, Alemannia, and 
France, there was a multitude of lesser clergy and of the laity 
so vast that no church could accommodate them, and there- 
fore two out of the seven sessions were held in an open field 
outside the city.** Many are said to have responded to the 
crusading call, but there was no such unanimity and enthusi- 
asm as at Clermont. There are, of course, various possibilities 
in accounting for the difference in popular reaction on the two 
occasions,” but at the same time it must have been evident to 
Urban that a French pope might count on a more favorable 
reception in a council consisting largely of French prelates, 
on French soil, in the presence of great numbers of French 
nobles and commoners. 

The papal appeal at Clermont, with a stage-setting and 
constituency that were only superficially similar to those at 
Piacenza,"’ met with a startling response on the part of the 


* Tbid., XX, 801. Four thousand clerics and thirty thousand laymen were 
reported to have been present. 

It should be remembered that Piacenza was a stronghold of the faction of 
the anti-pope. Many distracting problems came up for settlement at Piacenza; e.g., 
the excommunication of Guibert, the charges of Henry IV’s divorced wife Praxedis, 
and so forth. Bernold says that the main purpose of the council was the crushing 
of Guibert, though he does report that “many faithful” were exhorted to go to the 
aid of Alexis (Leclercq, op. cit., V, Part I, 380 ff.). 

“See Mansi, op. cit., XX, 819, 828 ff.; and Bouquet, of. cit., XII, 122, 347, 


for the records in the original Latin; A. Krey, First Crusade (Princeton University, 
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laity.** The public session at Clermont was simply another 
characteristically French mass meeting in which the emotional 
forces of a crowd were brought to so powerful a focus that the 
resulting enthusiasm could not be restrained. It was, however, 


directed into purposeful activity; the whole psychological 
background of Urban’s speech tended toward co-operation in 
practically directed efforts for the improvement of all society. 
The council was more than a mere outburst of revival emo- 
tions. It was the beginning of a self-propagating enthusiasm 
that swept over many parts of France stirring both clergy and 
laity to action. In addition to the thousands who pressed 
forward at Clermont to take the cross, many people in other 


places soon were sharers in the contagious zeal. 
Before the council adjourned, steps had been taken to 


1927), pp. 24 ff., for them in translation, chronologically arranged; and D. Munro, 
“Urban’s Speech at Clermont,” Am. Hist. Rev., XI, 232, for a critical analysis of 
Urban’s speech. At the council, there was evidently an enormous crowd, including 
nobles and clerics (with their retainers), other lay visitors, and the local populace. 
Undoubtedly most of the sessions (from November 18 to 28) were held indoors, 
were attended only by the clergy, and dealt with distinctly ecclesiastical affairs, On 
the other hand, it is evident from the reported speeches, etc., that the rank and file 
of the laity attended some of the sessions. The pope, for instance, urged the clerics 
to uphold certain reforms (such as the Peace of God), and “when these and many 
other things were well disposed of, all those present, priests and people alike, gave 
thanks . . . . assuring him (Urban) with a promise of fidelity that these decrees 
would be well kept” (Fulcher of Chartres). This is rather startling evidence of the 
active participation of the people in conciliar affairs. Reports of the pope’s address 
to the “race of Franks,” “most valiant soldiers” (Robert the Monk); to “you girt 
about with the badge of knighthood” (Baldric): to “you Christian soldiers” (Gui- 
bert of Nogent), etc., are not the only evidence of the lay factor in the council. 
Chroniclers reported that “no building was large enough to hold a)) the people” 
(Robert the Monk); that “there were gathered together at the council from many 
regions, poweriu) and honored men innumerable jike a proud Jay militia” (Bal- 
dric); and that there were present “clergymen and laymen from various provinces 
and regions” (Lamberti), “all the bishops of Gaul and Spain . . . . and other 
persons” (Ordericus Vitalis). See Krey, op. cit., pp. 30-31, 35-36, 37, for a handy 
arrangement of the records, 

“ Urban’s famous speech was made on the ninth (next to the last) day of the 
council, in a large open space east of the city, in the “langue romane,” so the peo- 
ple as well as clergy could understand. Leclerca, op. cit., V, Part I, 420 ff. Schol- 
arship in genera) accepts the report of Fulcher as authentic as to the response, viz., 
“, . . all who were present cried out, ‘God wills it’. . . . and those who were 
present were very enthusiastic in the cause and many .. . . at once offered to go 


and diligently exhort the absent ones” (Krey, op. cit., pp. 32, 41). 


——O 
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crystallize the prevailing enthusiasm into some sort of organ- 
ized effort. Canons were promulgated for the enforcement of 
the Truce of God in all dioceses; for peace at home was neces- 
sary in order to carry on successfully the Christian warfare 
abroad.” On hearing that Count Raymond, of Toulouse, and 
many others had taken the cross, Urban called together the 
bishops in a final session, at which Ademar, of Puy, was 
elected as official leader of the crusade. All the faithful were 
notified of this fact and of the date of departure. 

The pope, as well as the French bishops, followed up the 
initial propaganda in local councils, at which the cause was 
preached to the populace in all regions. At Limoges, at Christ- 
mas, great crowds assembled for the dedication of a church 
and the pope’s crusading appea).“* Some time in February, at 
the dedication of a church in Angers, Urban “exhorted the 
people by a stirring sermon,” and during the month of March 
he was engaged in similar activities in Tours and vicinity.” 
The French tour ended in July with a dedication council at 
Nimes, after which the pope crossed the Alps and returned to 
Rome.”” Meanwhile, the bishops and laymen returning home 
from Clermont were also busy spreading the news and their 


own enthusiasm among the people of the distant regions of 
France.” Peter the Hermit was merely one of the most no- 


“Mansi, op. cit., XX, 815-19, 906-17. Out of thirty-one conciliar canons, 
twelve dealt with the Truce of God. See Ordericus Vitalis, op. cit., chap. 8. 


“ Florence of Worcester, op. cit., ann. 1096; Leclercq, op. cit., V, Part I, 423. 


“ Mansi, of. cit., XX, oro ff.; Bouquet, of. cit., XII, 428. 

* Annales Angevines et Vendomoises (Paris, 1900), pp. 89-93 (at Angers); 
Mansi, of. cit., XK, 925-31 (at Marmoutiers, Tours, dedications of St. Nicholas, 
St. Martins’, and Majoris-Monastery churches); Leclercq, op. cit., V, Part 1, 446, 
453 (Tours, Poitiers, Saintes, and during May at Bordeaux, Toulouse, Carcassone, 
and Montpellier). 

 [bid., p. 453; Mansi, op. cit., XX, 930 ff. All classes were present. 

“Fulcher, of Chartres, tells how Urban urged the bishops at Clermont to 
“diligently exhort their own people (plebes),” and how “many . .. . at once 
offered to go and diligently exhort the absent ones. ... . When these tidings were 
proclaimed through the provinces... . ,” (Krey, op. cit., pp. 40 ff.). Another 
chronicler told how the news was noised abroad little by little through all the re- 
gions and countries of Gaul” (ibid., p. 29), and how “each (bishop) in his own 
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torious of the many enthusiasts who were stirred to unusual 
activity by the pope’s example. Many bishops called local 
councils for the organization of their dioceses into associa- 
tions for the enforcement of the crusading truce. In these 
councils the universal cause was locally applied in a practical 
way, and the lay parishioners were made to feel their oppor- 
tunity and responsibility for peace at home in support of the 
warfare overseas.** Thus, once more, the rank and file of the 
laity were called upon by the clergy to attend church councils, 
to approve the clerical peace program, and actively to carry 
out the conciliar decrees in their local parishes. 

The Council of Clermont was a unique combination of lay 
and ecclesiastical constituencies, for the promulgation of a 
dual cause, domestic peace and foreign war. It united an older 
public movement with a new popular project in such a manner 
as to start a wave of mass enthusiasm that soon touched every 
diocese in France. The cause was well nigh universal in its 
appeal, the psychological soil had been well prepared, and the 
machinery of propaganda that was employed had been made 
efficient through decades of successful experimentation in pre- 
vious councils. It was not merely by chance that France in- 
stead of Italy or Germany gave to the crusading movement 
its papal initiator, its first outstanding mass-meeting, its ec- 
clesiastical commander, its preaching propagandists, and the 
majority of its fighting men. The “Gesta Dei” were largely 
accomplished “per Francgos” because French laymen of all 


diocese went about zealously announcing the expedition to Jerusalem eloquently, 
and also by pontifical letters. The names of those who thus stirred up the Heavenly 
Host comprise an immense multitude” (“Gesta Franc. et aliorum Hieros.,” Mansi, 
op. cit., XX, 827). Within a month after the Council of Clermont Urban had writ- 
ten “to all the faithful both princes and subjects waiting in Flanders,” announcing 
the date of departure of Ademar of Puy and the Crusaders (Krey, op. cit., pp. 
42-43). A Flemish noble held a tournament in 1096 at which three hundred knights 
took the cross (Gallia Christiana . . . . [Paris, 1715 ff.], III, 408). Such were a 
few of the methods and results of the propaganda. 

“ Mansi, op. cit., XX, 923-26 (truce decrees at Rouen in 10096), 969-72 (at 
St. Omer in 1099, with a “multitudo cleri et populi”), 941-48 (Arras in 1099), 887—- 
90 (Auch in 1102, letters to suffragans). Huberti, op. cit., 414-16 (Flemish councils 


in 1096). 
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classes had, for more than a century, been in training for just 
such activities, and had become accustomed to answer the 
clerical summons, to attend church councils, and to join in 
co-operative reform movements. 

The mechanism of eleventh-century councils in France 
throws considerable light on the means by which a cause like 
the crusades was “put over.”’ Orderly and sustained crowd ac- 
tion is not a natural human trait; it comes only after long 
periods of training. The councils at which the French clergy 
and laity made united efforts for the eradication of heresy, for 
peace, or for the celebration of the completion of new cathe- 
drals, slowly built up a machinery of effective social action, 
contributed to the remarkable collectivistic spirit of the na- 
tion, and paved the way for the first great co-operative move- 
ment of Christian Europe. Mass-meetings of the clergy and 
laity were the essential occasion for all such public move- 
ments. A national church council furnished the ideal psycho- 
logical situation for launching the crusades, just as earlier 
French councils had been used on a smaller scale for the ini- 
tiating of popular reforms in Church and State. Local coun- 
cils held by Urban II, the French bishops, and crusading 
preachers were the medium through which the propaganda 
was carried to the various dioceses, just as had been done 
decades before, in the promulgation of the Peace of God. Ina 
similar manner, in the case of both the crusades and the Peace 
of God, parish mass-meetings spread the enthusiasm still fur- 
ther and perfected the details of organization among the rank 
and file of the laity. The success or failure of the crusading 
movement depended, at the outset, upon the effectiveness of 
the media of propaganda. Thanks to long use and a century 
of practical experience in France, the national, regional, and 
local mechanism of church councils worked smoothly, giving 
adequate expression to the unusual collectivistic impulses that 
were evoked. 

French history from the late tenth to the early twelfth 
century reveals, more clearly than the earlier medieval period, 
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the presence and interest of laymen in church councils. This 
was manifested in several waves of popular enthusiasm that 
broke in 989 at Charroux, in 1027 at Elne, from 1031-34 at 
Limoges and vicinity, and in 1095 at Clermont. In the earlier 
phases the bishops took the initiative and were able, without 
much assistance from the lay nobility, to enlist and direct pub- 
lic interest in their reform programs. Toward the middle of 
the eleventh century, especially in Normandy, the Ile de 
France, and the extreme south, the lay princes appear to have 
gained control of church affairs, and popular enthusiasm seems 
to have been less prominent. At the end of the century, the 
pope and clergy again took the lead, in the popular crusading 
councils. Whether held under the auspices of local bishops, 
popes, papal legates, or lay princes, important church councils 
were sure to be attended by the laity, both noble and ignoble, 
male and female. Strictly speaking, at the deliberative ses- 
sions of councils, the bishops were the only voting members 
with plenipotentiary powers.*” The lesser clergy, princes, 
nobles, and commoners, if present, were theoretically merely 
spectators, witnesses, or guarantors, i.e., non-voting members. 
In practice, however, they often took an active part, giving 
approval or advice, and signing or witnessing the signature 
of documents. Councils of all types are evident in the records, 
from secret sessions of bishops to public assemblages that 
more closely resemble a modern political mass-meeting or re- 
ligious revival service than an ecclesiastical deliberation. 
Eleventh-century councils met for the solution of practical 
problems rather than for the exhibition of parliamentary or 
constitutional procedure; hence we cannot expect them to run 
true to form. Bishops seem to have been willing to use what- 
ever clerical following, armed retainers, public opinion, or pop- 

“See Leclercq, op. cit., IV, Part II, 1017 ff., for an interesting description of 
the Council at Rheims in 1049. In a circle, around the pope, were the bishops, ar- 
ranged according to precedence, with the abbots and priests subject to each seated 
outside the circle and behind him. Thus there was an inner circle of bishops, an 


intermediate circle of abbots, and an outer one of lesser clerics. There seem to have 
been no laymen at this session. 
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ular mobs were available in order to assure the success of their 
plans. It is clear that the laity were summoned to hear and 
approve, rather than to plan, the clerical programs; they were 
to support the projected cause, not to create one of their own. 
As in modern representative democracies, they were the silent 
partner, but they were not unimportant. The actions of medi- 
eval bishops sometimes speak louder than words as to their 
reliance on the lay public, and as to the absolute necessity of 
their winning popular support.” The people actually regis- 
tered their approval on some occasions, possibly by a formal 
expression. At any rate, their active assent or passive disap- 
proval spelled success or failure for many a program that was 
dependent on the general public. Although the rank and file 
of the populace were, as in all ages, merely the followers, they 
might at times play the réle of a sovereign people whose de- 
cision determined the actions of their leaders. On many occa- 
sions the clergy seem to have deliberately played to their pub- 
lic in order to gain an important point. The princes, likewise, 
came to use their people as a means of attaining more complete 
success in political projects. The royal and clerical factions, 
when in conflict, worked for public approval of their causes. 
Taking them all in all, eleventh-century French councils 
indicate clearly the existence of a complicated machinery of 
propaganda and a highly potential public opinion among the 
laity. The clergy, it may be said, were usually successful in 
their efforts to employ both of these factors in a constructive 
way, and to steer a safe course between the Scylla of popular 
mob enthusiasm and the Charybdis of domination by lay 
princes. In the light of the existing evidence, it is clear that 
there is need for a revision of the prevailingly “dark” inter- 
pretation given to the tenth and eleventh centuries by many 
church historians. The marked disregard of the period by au- 
See above, passim, for Charroux in 989, Limoges in 1031, many places in 
1031-34 (with relics mobilized to enthuse the populace), Puy in 1036, and the cru- 


sading councils; also Mansi, op. cit., XIX, 424, for the Bishop of Arras’ appeal to 
the people against heretics (1025). 
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thors of general histories may be merely a sin of omission, due 
to the exigencies of time and space. More reprehensible, be- 
cause of the false impression conveyed, are the deliberately 
pessimistic references to a long-suffering age that recent his- 
torical research is finding worthy of thorough and sympathetic 
study.” It is certain that, during the latter half of the tenth 
century, the remarkable reform movements associated with 
the names of Dunstan in England, the Ottos in Germany, and 
the early Peace of God in France could not have been launched 
and carried through without large and frequent councils. 
Thence on through the eleventh century to the Council of 
Clermont, the French clergy increased the effectiveness and 
popularity of ecclesiastical assemblies. With few exceptions, 
French conciliar history from Carolingian times to the crusades 
manifests steady growth in the success of the clergy and laity 
in co-operative efforts for the practical adjustment of the prob- 
lems of Christian society. 


=P. Schaff, in his History of the Christian Church (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1893), IV, 280, wrote, ‘“The tenth century is the darkest of the dark ages, 
a century of ignorance and superstition, anarchy and crime, in Church and State. 
The first half of the eleventh century was little better.”” D. Lowis’ recent History of 
the Church in France from 950 to 1ooo (London: Sharpe, 1926) is an effective 
answer to such verdicts on the tenth century, while Pfister’s studies on the era of 
Robert the Pious are sufficient to exonerate the early eleventh century. Foakes- 
Jackson, writing more recently than Schaff, in An Outline of Christianity (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1926), II, 200, says, “A proof of the deadness of the 
age .. . . is furnished by the rarity of councils. ... . In the tenth century 
there were only seventeen councils in the whole of the Christian world, and none 
important.” Mansi and Hefele-Leclercq record half a hundred diocesan councils in 
France alone, during the afore-mentioned century; England had ten great “con- 
cilia mixta,” while the emperors held at least that many diet-councils; there were 
considerably more than “seventeen” papal councils in Italy alone, during the cen- 
tury. This curious dictum may have arisen from Hefele’s statement introducing 
Book 27 of his conciliar history, viz. “. . . . the tenth century so poor in synodal 
assemblies contrasts strangely with the ninth . . . . their importance is not great, 
their action is purely local. . .. . ” As a matter of fact, the statement fits the first 
half of the tenth century far better than the latter half. It should be noted, also, 
that Foakes-Jackson, in a less pessimistic mood, writes that “. . . . the tenth 
century was paving the way for the great revival of religious life in the eleventh 
century” (Outline of Christianity, II, 200). 
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asked to name the most important movement in the 

German philosophical world today the answer could 
hardly fail to be ‘“Phanomenologie.” And if the inquirer were 
not repelled by the formidable name and insisted on learning 
something about the movement he would find that its adher- 
ents are bound together by their use of a common method 
rather than by any unanimity of opinion. Even that method, 
he would further find, varies in the hands of those who employ 
it. Literally phenomenology means “science of phenomena,” 
and phenomenologists are simply those who have accepted the 
demand of Husserl, leader of the movement that philosophy 
give its attention to phenomena as they are presented in ex- 
perience, that it view them freshly, without the prejudices of 
the older schools, yet so critically that the absolute truth 
which they contain shall no longer remain hidden. Such a de- 
mand seems at first to contain nothing new. Most philoso- 
phies have, after all, been concerned with the critical analysis 
of phenomena as they present themselves. But the interesting 
thing is that a large and prominent part of the German philo- 
sophical world believes that Husserl has hit upon a new idea, 
and that so many able men have felt that they had enough in 
common with him to take the name of “phenomenologists”’ 
upon themselves. To an outsider their differences seem more 
important than their agreements since they include not only 
mathematicians, aestheticians, and ontologists but representa- 
tives of the opposing schools of realism and idealism. They 
differ in their conclusions, that is to say, as much as they do 
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1 A person acquainted with recent German thought were 
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in the use of the phenomenological method itself. But the sig- 
nificant thing is surely the fact that they themselves recognize 
a common aim. A movement which has aroused so much in- 
terest whether or not it proves permanent should be able to 
show in which direction the philosophical wind is blowing. 
The purpose of this article is to sketch briefly the ideas of 
three of its leaders—Husserl, Scheler, and Heidegger—and 
to inquire what implications they have for the study of re- 
ligion. 

The founder of the school, if such it can be called, is Ed- 
mund Husserl who taught formerly in Gottingen and recently 
celebrated his seventieth birthday in Freiburg. Husserl wishes 
to formulate a philosophy which shall deal with absolutely 
fundamental and basic data, which shall treat them with ex- 
actness as complete as that of mathematics itself, and which 
shall thereby become with right the first philosophy, a basis 
for all other philosophy and no less for science. The method 
best fitted to accomplish this is, he believes, Descartes’ method 
of rigorous doubt carried further than Descartes was himself 
able to carry it. Descartes did not doubt himself. Husser) 
doubts everything but a stream of experience. Instead of a 
cogito he will allow only a succession of cogitata or cogita- 
tiones as he sometimes calls them. These cogitationes have a 
subjective aspect and an objective aspect. If we study the 
objective side we cannot get beyond the realm of that which 
is absolutely given, for there they are, presented in experience 
and waiting only for our analysis. This saves us also from the 
difficulty into which Descartes plunged himself and all subse- 


quent philosophy by his distinction between res cogitans on 
the one hand and ves extensa on the other. We no Jonger have 


to ask how the knower can get out of himself and into the 


known because the two are simply complementary parts of 
one experience. With Dilthey, Husserl reaches out beyond the 


current idealistic-realistic dualism to a realm which lies be- 


yond either. He attains it with the aid of Brentano’s interpre- 
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tation of scholastic conceptions, especially the idea of the “‘in- 
tentional”’ character of thought or consciousness, the idea that 
it is the nature of thought to be of something beside itself. 
Thought and object are bound together by a purposive rela- 
tion. 

But even more important than the elimination of Des- 
cartes’ dualism which this view gives us is its clue to a more 
complete assurance than even he was able to attain. We want 
to doubt all that can be doubted. Very well, then, let us strike 
out or cancel everything contingent, everything except the 
essence of the subject matter in hand. All questions of relation 
to sense experience or to the world of space and time, all fac- 
tual considerations or considerations of ‘‘existence”’ must be 
“bracketed.” It is not that we deny them for other purposes 
but simply that we deny their relevance to the present in- 
quiry. The electric current which animates them is for the 
moment turned off. When we have done this and have given 
our attention to the thing itself we are able to see what it is by 
nature, what it mus¢ de and cannot help being, what it is not 
in existence but as essence. This process Husserl calls the 
“phenomenological reduction” and he makes it preliminary to 
all philosophical investigation. This is the positive side of the 
method of systematic doubt. When all that can be cancelled 
has been crossed off that which is truly possible remains. It is 
the business of phenomenology to take account of these possi- 
bilities and to record them as they present themselves. Philos- 


ophy as phenomenology thus becomes a process not of de- 
ducing that which is logica) but of describing that which is 


conceivable. The possibilities which are seen and described 
are, it should be said, not possibilities in the sense that they 
may be realized and may not. They are essential possibilities, 
necessities in that they are part of the nature of the subject in 
hand and cannot be neglected or doubted. They are seen in a 
form of intuition which Husserl calls Wesenserschauung, or in- 


tuition of essences. And there can be no question about them 
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for the one who has faithfully bracketed all extraneous con- 
siderations. 

A trivial illustration may help to make the point clear. If 
T hear a tone I can take the tone that I hear and by putting it 
through this phenomenological reduction can testify certainly 
as to what is true not only of the tone itself as an individua) 
thing but what the essence of tone must be as distinct from 
color. The illustration seems obvious but in its very obvious- 
ness lies the point. Whatever phenomenology reveals will 
seem obvious because it clearly cannot be otherwise. The 
great aim is clearness. We want to see what is undeniably 
true of essences whether individual things corresponding to 
them exist or not, what is true of the universal proposition, 
A=A, which endures throughout all changes among empirical 
instances and indeed whether empirical instances are given at 
all. This is what Husserl means when he says that the scien- 
tific and philosophical world needs to have phenomenological 
method applied to its conceptions before further progress can 
be made. 

The similarity between these essences and Platonic uni- 
versals is undeniable, although Husserl will not admit their 
identity. The kind of existence which his essences have is 
different from that of the Platonic forms. But he admits his 
dependence on Plato and says that it was Lotze who first made 
him aware of the phenomenological implications in the Pla- 
tonic dialogues. Students of Husserl see today, however, a 
tendency away from the realism of Plato toward the idealism 
of Descartes. Or, expressed in better fashion, they see a shift- 
ing of emphasis from the Platonic eidos to the Cartesian cog- 
ito, from the Wesen, or essences, to the Wesensschau, or act 
of intuiting essences, from the noéma, or objective aspect of 
the datum of experience, to the noésis, or subjective aspect. It 
is true also that while Husserl finds flaws in both idealism and 
realism he does call his own system a “transcendental ideal- 
ism” and speaks of the realm which he explores as that of 
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“pure” or “‘transcendenta]” consciousness. It is the object 
which interests him but always the object as presented to con- 
sciousness, 

What Husserl gives us, then, is an a priori science of pure 
experience. It is a priori not in the sense that it follows rules 
laid down by a unified mind but in the sense that it admits only 
that which is necessary whatever the demands of the space 
and time world may be. It is also empirica) in the wider use of 
the word, since the intuition on which it relies is a kind of ex- 
perience, though completely different from and independent 
of that given by the senses. It assumes nothing and proves 
nothing but merely describes what it sees. What it sees is, 
however, absolutely sure. It lies in the nature of things to 
present themselves as they do to the phenomenological intui- 
tion. And such intuition is not reaching out into any unknown 
world since it merely takes what is already immanent in con- 
sciousness. 

Husserl’s work shows traces of the influence not only of 
Plato and Brentano and Dilthey but also of Bolzano and 
Meinong. Elements drawn from scholasticism are also to be 
found in it. More interesting, however, than the story of his 
dependence on others is that of his own development. Husserl 
came to philosophy from mathematics and with the conviction 
that the clue to mathematical as well as logical truth was to 
be found in psychology. In a book on arithmetic published in 
1891 he accepted the idea that it is psychology on which logic 
is based. But this view, called “psychologism” in Germany 
today, now finds in Husserl one of its most powerful antago- 
nists. Husserl says himself that it was partly his reading of Dil- 
they, known in Germany as one of the ablest defenders of the 
Geisteswissenschaften, or sciences of the spirit as contrasted 
with natural science, which convinced him of the need for dif- 
ferent methods in science and philosophy, respectively. In a 
famous article published in the magazine Logos in 1910 Hus- 
serl claimed that the procedures of natural science were not 
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suitable even for all psychological investigation. It is interest- 
ing to know that the line of argument pursued by both Dilthey 
and Husserl played a part in the founding of the new Gestalt 
movement in psychology. The leaders of this movement took 
over the phenomenological method to the extent of claiming 
that mental processes should be judged by what they them- 
selves had to offer, for the meanings resident in them as pre- 
sented in experience, and not exclusively in relation to the 
physiological processes which accompanied them. In general 
the Gestalt psychology allows experiences to speak for them- 
selves and so finds qualitative differences among them which 
are otherwise not apparent. It has thus purified its basic con- 
ceptions just as phenomenology asserts all sciences must do. 

Yet this very statement of a supposed triumph of phe- 
nomenology raises questions as to its final worth. What do we 
mean, after all, when we say that we are to study the “phe- 
nomenon itself”? Must we become “phenomenologists” to do 
this? And if so, what does that mean? Can there be any defi- 
nite content to the term when phenomenologists differ so from 
each other? And what is this new method which is neither 
logical nor psychological? Is there a field prior to both? And 
can we dismiss the idealistic-realistic controversy so easily by 
talking about two aspects of the same experience? The diffi- 
culties are not lessened by the fact that in his book, Jdeen zu 
einer reinen Phanomenologie, Husserl sounds as though he 
were solving his problem as he went along instead of describ- 
ing the solution for his readers after he had found it. In his 
classes the same is to a degree true. Husserl’s best work seems 
to have been done in his earlier Logische Untersuchungen, in 
which he shows real logical subtlety. It should also be ob- 
served that he is famous in Germany partly because of the 
brilliant record so many of his pupils have made. 

As to the influence of his thought on the study of religion 
there are four things to be said. The first is that Husserl’s at- 
tempt to reach absolute assurance and to find a satisfactory 
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description of the most ultimate of all realities is in line with 
a great deal in present-day German thought. German philos- 
ophers are much less ready than are our own to see in the 
world which science reveals the final truth about the world in 
which we live. The plane upon which sense data operate is 
not for them the only plane on which truth is to be found. 
Like Husserl many German philosophers would today bracket 
the factual and go deeper than the naturalistic answer in their 
search for reality. One can point to at least three attempts at 
forming a definite ontology among modern German philoso- 
phers. But this ontological interest, or interest in the realm of 
Being, surely lies very near to religion. Is not the demand for 
intellectual assurance akin to the demand for religious as- 
surance, a part of man’s eagerness to know where he stands in 
the cosmic scheme of things? The mingling of intellectual and 
religious motives in a Plato, a Plotinus, or a Hegel points to 
their inseparability. And the religious query is implicit in 
Husserl although the word does not often appear on his pages. 

The second thing to be said is that in Germany Husserl is 
regarded as the strongest adversary of “psychologism” that 
recent years have produced. As a mathematician he came to 
believe in the primacy of mathematical forms and proposi- 
tions as contrasted with their empirical expression; as a logi- 
cian he continued to contrast the world of logical ideal truths 
with the world of sense experience; and as a phenomenologist 
he “brackets” all that has to do with the empirical instance 
appearing in the world of space and time. Science, though it 
deals with the world of the senses, must purify its conceptions 
by a process having only non-sensuous factors before its find- 
ings can have any validity. The final truth and the basic truth 
lie far from the world of sense data and much nearer Lotze’s 
realm of Geltung or Plato’s world of ideas. The human per- 
sonality itself is revealed to us not through an observation of 
external behavior but through an introspective process di- 
rected toward that which in the nature of things must be true. 
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The third thing is that Husserl has transferred the field of 
philosophical discussion once more to that which was familiar 
to scholastic theologians and which though somewhat foreign 
to the Protestant mind is still a congenial realm for Catholics. 
It is the world of intuition, of contemplatio, of theoria, into 
which he leads us. It has not been difficult for a discerning 
Catholic author to point out that his work has much in com- 
mon with Catholicism’s heritage, through Aquinas, from Aris- 
totle. Even in the Logische Untersuchungen, this writer as- 
serts, a place is left for God as das ideale intuitive Schauen, 
while in the Jdeen the whole procedure is one tending to em- 
phasize the self-revelation of a transcendent God who is Him- 
self the Absolute and independent of all empirical laws. 

But, in the fourth place, to a Protestant the most natural 
inquiry of all is why more of an attempt has not been made to 
apply this method to the distinctive phenomena of religion it- 
self, or to what we call religious experience. It has been used 
for mathematics, for psychology, for aesthetics, and for ontol- 
ogy. Surely the time is at hand for its application to religion. 
In this connection I was very much interested to hear Profes- 
sor Rudolf Otto, of Marburg, say that after the pnblication of 
his well-known book, Das Heilige, he received a letter from 
Husserl congratulating him on the fruitful use he had made of 
the phenomenological method as applied to religion. Appar- 
ently Husserl feels that Otto’s attempt in this book to isolate 
the unique features of religious experience and to describe 
them without allowing them at the same time to lose their in- 
dividuality was entirely in line with the phenomenological 
mode of approach. It is interesting also to know that a stu- 
dent in Freiburg is now writing on the relation of phenome- 
nology to religion and that Heidegger, under whom the work 
is being done, is suggesting, for analyses of religious experi- 
ence, not Ames and Leuba, but Augustine and Luther! 

Any discussion of Husserl is bound to include a discussion 
of his pupils. In the final accounting of phenomenology Hus- 
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serl will surely be judged as much for the followers he has had 
as for what he has himself contributed. To two of the most 
outstanding of these, Scheler and Heidegger, we now turn. 

In Max Scheler’s Der Formalismus in der Ethik and Vom 
Ewigen im Menschen one sees some of the advantages of the 
phenomenological method as applied to religion and also some 
of its limitations. Scheler, formerly at the university of Co- 
logne, was in many ways the most brilliant as he was also the 
most intelligible and the most prolific writer on the phenom- 
enological theme. His sudden death in May, 1928, just a few 
days after he had begun work as professor of philosophy in 
Frankfurt was a great loss to German letters. Scheler was for 
a time an orthodox Roman Catholic but had undergone several 
violent reversals in religious attitude and at the time of his 
death was outside the church. His philosophy is an interesting 
attempt by one with Catholic leanings to revive the intuition- 
ism of Plato and Augustine as against the rationalism of Aris- 
totle and Aquinas. 

The phenomenological method, Scheler claims, is superior 
to the logical in at least two ways. In the first place, logical 
truth is confined to sentences or propositions, and, in the sec- 
ond, much of it is really negative in form, since it consists in 
affirming only that the opposite of which is unthinkable. Phe- 
nomenology, on the other hand, views objects and concepts 
immediately, it sees essences rather than sentences, and it 
sees at once and positively whether or not they are acceptable. 
It penetrates directly to the heart of the object in question, un- 
covers at once its acceptability or lack of it, and sees whether 
the Wesenszusammenhange, or relations among the essences, 
are conceivable. But all this is done without any attempt at 
deduction or reasoning or any appeal to opposites. The con- 
ceptions themselves, as a result of the phenomenological re- 
duction, stand forth as what they are, and it is immediately 
evident whether or not they are conceivable and therefore 
valid. 
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Conceptions of value are like all other conceptions in this 
particular. To know anything about them we must first get at 
their essence. It is absurd, Scheler claims, to work inductively, 
from history or psychology or biology to a study of values. 
We must first know what good and bad are in themselves, not 
in their social setting but in their nature, before we can pass 
judgment on empirical cases. Nor may we conclude ration- 
ally on the basis of argument that a thing is a value. Ethical 
judgments themselves are a priori, valid before experience oc- 
curs at all. Further, using the phenomenological idea of the 
“intentional” nature of consciousness, the constitution of ob- 
jects by consciousness and the complete correspondence in 
character between the mental act and that which it knows or 
toward which it is directed, Schelér maintains that the differ- 
ence between values as objects and things as objects points to 
a radical difference in the method of recognizing them. It is 
well to notice at this point that Scheler’s acceptance of the 
idea of the correspondence between mental act and object 
does not make him into an idealist, as can be shown by con- 
trasting his thought here with that of Kant on a similar sub- 
ject. According to Kant the a priori laws of mental acts de- 
termine the objects. But Scheler’s a priori laws which govern 
objects are not laws inherent in the constitution of a unified 
understanding, but rather laws which are discovered in the 
essences of objects as they present themselves. So as one finds 
distinct fields of experience one must expect distinctive ways 
of apprehending them. Color and sound are different; there- 
fore we must expect fundamental differences in seeing and 
hearing. Being and values occupy distinct spheres and are 
grasped in two distinct processes. Being is presented to knowl- 
edge; values are presented to feeling. We cannot argue about 
or even define them. We can only feel them, especially in 
strong emotions like love and hate. 

Scheler continually emphasizes the right of the emotions 
to a hearing of their own. Pascal, he says, was correct in 
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speaking of a logique du coeur. The emotions are as inde- 
pendent of the senses as they are of the intellect. We must 
get back to the Platonic notion that there are important 
realms of experience which the senses do not touch at all. 
Aristotle was on the wrong track when he asserted that the in- 
tellect contained nothing except what the senses brought. If 
we take the emotions by themselves and analyze the fact of 
preference we find certain precedences. Generally speaking, 
values are higher the more lasting their quality, the less their 
dependence on extension or on other values, and the deeper 
the satisfaction they bring. Personal or ethical values are 
higher than the aesthetic values which relate to things. The 
values of mental acts—knowing, loving, willing—are higher 
than those of “functions”—hearing, seeing, feeling—and still 
higher than “reactions” such as spontaneous sympathy or re- 
venge. We may also arrange them as running from the lower 
levels of sensuous aesthetic values up through values of jus- 
tice and truth to the highest, which is that of holiness. 

The “bearer” of this holiness, or highest value, is God. He 
is a Person, one who loves us and is constantly revealing him- 
self to us. All this we know through intuition. God’s love we 
can feel in the initial, pretheoretical response which we make 
to it. With Augustine, Scheler maintains that God is ever 
manifesting himself in a constant whispering in the depths of 
our nature or in the eternal light that lighteth every man. To 
refuse to recognize this is not only error but actual guilt. It is 
not a supernatural revelation but as natural as all our other 
intuitions. Nor can it be, as Aquinas would make it, a gen- 
eralization on the basis of sense experience. Like our ideas of 
unity, order, relation, and value, the idea of God is immedi- 
ately apprehended. 

The advantages in such a method for the study of religion 
are clear. It is empirical, in the widest sense of the term, and so 
is free from that rationalism and formalism which so often 
have crushed out the life of religion between them. It makes 
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much of the difference between knowing and appreciating and 
of distinctions in quality between religious and other values. 
It refuses to measure emotions in terms of sense experiences. 
It rejects hedonism. It is colored throughout by a distinct in- 
terest in ethics. The difficulties, however, are also apparent. 
Like other systems which have tried to get around the realis- 
tic-idealistic controversy by denying its existence it leaves one 
in doubt as to whether the issues have really been met. What 
is this consciousness with objective and subjective aspects? 
How does it constitute its objects and what is the relation of 
its objects to those we know in ordinary experience when the 
differences of interpretation are so great that Husserl can call 
himself an idealist while Scheler can be known as a realist? 
And how are we to find the truth of historical situations, to 
name only one group of doubtful cases, by “‘intuiting”’ the 
essences of the facts involved? Facts disclosed through em- 
pirical research seem here to have precedence. 

But perhaps the most important question concerns the 
objective truth of such beliefs as belief in God. Scheler calls 
himself a realist, he talks as though God and values without 
question had objective existence, he emphasizes the independ- 
ence of the value realm, its priority even over metaphysics, 
and he points to the way in which devotion to values lifts the 
individual out of himself—to the way in which the strongest 
characters of history have always felt themselves instruments 
in the hands of God or Fate. Yet how can he, as a phenome- 
nologist, be so sure about these things that he seems almost to 
take them for granted? Phenomenology expressly throws out 
al] questions of factual existence. Its interest is in the realm of 
essences where considerations of existence are irrelevant. One 
answer might be that the problem of existence, first bracketed, 
is brought up again and settled implicitly under the head of 
“objective validity.” The German language lends itself to 
this kind of answer because of the many different expressions 
it has for different kinds of being. Or it might be said that the 
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problem is itself one to be settled in the phenomenological way 
and decided on the basis of the essential relations that are dis- 
closed to intuition. But how far does such an answer go, after 
all, when we are asking about the basis for our belief in God? 
Our phenomenological intuition may help us to make our con- 
ceptions clear and we may be forced to discard all that which 
will not stand up under the cold, clear phenomenological light. 
Aside from this we do not seem to be much further than we 
were in the first place, with faith and religious experience and 
belief on the one side and on the other the prosaic but impor- 
tant question of existence. Phenomenology here as elsewhere 
gives us new points of vantage from which old problems are to 
be viewed but the problems themselves must return to plague 


the phenomenologist as much as another. 
Perhaps Scheler has done as much as one man can be ex- 


pected to do, however, in treating the whole subject with the 
animation and at the same time the discernment which he has 
shown. He is sometimes criticized in Germany today for in- 
exactness and lack of scientific method. But no one can call 
him to account for failure to realize imaginatively the religious 
possibilities in the world-situation which humanity confronts. 
It has been remarked by those who knew him that the phe- 


nomena of conscience, penitence, and remorse played a large 
part in his thinking and were interpreted by him as voices from 


another realm. He is reported to have been personally greatly 


disappointed that a wave of penitence did not sweep over the 
world after the war. A lecture which he gave at Keyserling’s 


school in Darmstadt in 1927, now published as Die Stellung 
des Menschen im Kosmos, shows at once his versatility, the 
range of his knowledge, and the religious interest which under- 
lay so much of his work. 

The most original and at the same time obscure writer of 
the three we are considering is Martin Heidegger on whom 
Husserl’s teaching mantle at Freiburg has fallen and on whom 
the leadership of the school will supposedly devolve. Heideg- 
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ger was trained for the Catholic priesthood and was for a time 
prominent in the youth movement but his teaching has now no 
official connection with any sect. His book, Sein und Zett, is 
difficult reading partly because he has a tendency to invent his 
own vocabulary and to use words for other than their standard 
meanings. In so doing he brings out the flexibility of the Ger- 
man language and its fitness, along with Greek, to draw dis- 
tinctions which in English or Latin are lost. But at the same 
time he lays himself open to the charge of arbitrariness. While 
the turn he has given to phenomenological thought is a new 
one, traces of many earlier writers can be found in his work, 
not only of Dilthey and Husserl but of Kierkegaard and Lu- 
ther and also the scholastic philosophers. 

Although he is Husserl’s successor the differences between 
his work and that of his master are more apparent than the 
agreements. Heidegger professes, in true phenomenological 
fashion, to go straight to “the thing itself,” to “the phenome- 
non,” in the Greek sense of the word as that which shows it- 
self, and strives also to penetrate to its essence. But where 
Husserl cancels the whole world of everyday life, Heidegger 
takes this everyday existence as his field for research. To get 
at essences Husserl excludes all questions of being. Heidegger 
takes ontology, the problem of being, as his main inguiry. 
Hiusser) in his classes transports his students at once to the 
extremely rarefied and abstract world of the cogtto, the “T 
think,” and tries to see what is conceivable in it. Heidegger, 
from his opening lecture at Freiburg, made his students face 
the world of practical everyday facts. His interest is not so 
much in the cogito as in the sum, or “I am,” implied in it and 
the concrete world presupposed in the sum. The “I am” which 
he analyzes is the “I am in the world of things” of the ordinary 
man, not “being” in the abstract. It is the “I am” of “I ama 
conscious, living, breathing, feeling individual.” One might 
express it flippantly yet with accuracy by saying that Hei- 
degger is the man who put the Sein in Bewusstsein. 
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Heidegger’s passion for distinctions and also his arbitrari- 
ness are shown in the fact that in addition to the general cate- 
gory of being called Sein he finds five different kinds of ex- 
istence. Man’s existence is Dasein ; that of animals, Leven; of 
material things, Vorhanden; of useful things, Zuhanden; of 
abstract things, Bestehen. Employing a device which he uses 
frequently and not always accurately, Heidegger makes an 
etymological examination of the word “truth” and finds that 
the Greek aletheia may be taken to mean non-hidden, there- 
fore discovered or revealed. The thing that is revealed in 
truth is a Dasein, or individual existence, so the menschliche 
Dasein, or Dasein which man is (not which man has), becomes 
the object of Heidegger’s analysis. 

The logical problem set in terms of subject and predicate 
is for Heidegger part of the larger epistemological problem of 
subject-object. To show how the realistic-idealistic struggle 
has been fought along the wrong lines he points to the fact 
that for the naive man there is no problem at all. Man is that 
which is in the world. Dasein is in-der-W elt-sein. The know- 


ing of the object by the subject is simply one of the natural 
activities that goes on in this man-in-the-world situation. In 


line with Bergson and Dilthey, Heidegger points to an original 
continuity between man and environment, between past and 
future, between ideas and historical situations. This is lost 


when men draw false philosophical distinctions. The line be- 
tween being and essence is also a meaningless one since es- 


sences, qualities, and individual things are all part of the great 


flux of being (Sein). Being within the bounds of time, Sein 


and Zeit understood only in terms of each other—this is what 


we are to analyze. We must examine the individual man in his 
everyday environment with his relation to history and with 
death looming up in the future. The individual is not isolated 
but is in continuous contact with others like himself, with ob- 
jects of use, with material things, with animals. The environ- 
ing world is not one fixed thing but changes with each age and 
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with each inhabitant. In the time of the Greeks the world was 
inhabited by gods of nature. Today when we listen to the 
radio there is no space between Berlin and Paris. Each man, 
be he poet or peasant, lives in his own world, the world of his 
own Dasein. This is not individualism nor subjectivism, for 
such words in this system have no meaning. The world of 
being is a flux, subject and object are correlative, each individ- 
ual in the nature of the case transcends himself and enters the 
world of his neighbor. They understand each other because of 
the overlapping of their environments, their participation in 
a common experience. 

Man is in the world, in nature, in a network of relation- 
ships, in society, in history, in time. The future is not foreign. 
Its presence is felt here and now. Death is not that by which 
the end comes but is an immanent part of existence; it is that 
by which life is ordered. Man is Sein zum Tod. Death is 
ever present in life, influencing what man thinks and does. 
Man is placed here without being asked whether he would like 
tocome. Therefore fear or care is part of his lot—not so much 
fear of life or of death itself but rather fear of failure to per- 
form the appropriate function, fear that he will not realize his 
possibilities in the time allotted to him. Conscience calls aloud 
for life on the human plane, for the unfolding of that which 
man’s essence as a human being requires. 

So Heidegger proceeds, defining and redefining and refin- 
ing upon distinctions already made, analyzing being into its 
parts, differentiating between ontisch and ontologisch, be- 
tween “existence” and “existentiality,” between “care” and 
“fear” and their implications, between “time” and “timeful- 
ness.” Heidegger loves to play with words and to find new 
meanings for them, also to take an apparently obvious ques- 
tion and discover in it hidden obscurities, or to treat a baffling 
problem 'as if it were of no importance. That he has worked 
over the field of ontological and religious discussion in such 
a way as to make it reveal new significances is undeniable. He 
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is continually showing flashes of insight that are just this side 
of genius. It is also true, however, that he heaps up difficulties 
for his followers by the artificiality of many of his distinctions. 
His power as a teacher seems to lie more in his ability to stimu- 
late his hearers to new ideas of their own than in any capacity 
to lead them as a group by universally recognizable stages to 
conclusions in which all concur. His insight is extremely sug- 
gestive but also very elusive. The shades of meaning which 
he makes his words reveal are more stimulating to the imag- 
ination than to the intellect. One difficulty in the way of his 
ever having an influence outside of Germany lies in the im- 
possibility of giving his book an adequate translation. 

The intimate relation of his work to religion is evident in 
even the briefest sketch of it. Extremely interesting is the 
way in which he has woven together strands from the problem 
of being with others from the problem of value. He answers 
ontological problems with conceptions drawn from the field 
of ethics and suggests that the solution for the moral ques- 
tions raised in the New Testament is to be found in an analysis 
which is mainly ontological. A definite Catholic influence is 
observable in the amount of attention he gives to the idea of 
death. This also suggests a certain kinship with the recent 
theology of crisis or of dialectic, and also with the Danish 
philosopher, Kierkegaard. Even when Heidegger is not refer- 
ring to specifically religious problems one feels that he is work- 
ing on conceptions with which religion must eventually deal. 
The problem ever before him is that of man in his cosmic set- 
ting trying to discover the higher than human elements in it 
and to realize in his own life whatever demands may right- 
fully be made. 

Germany is looking today for a new spiritual leader and 
many believe that Heidegger, who is still in his early forties, is 
the man. That he has certain requisites for religious leader- 
ship no one can deny. He is original, imaginative, and ex- 
ceedingly subtle as a thinker. He is an unusual personality 
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and a man of force of character. At Marburg he had much in- 
fluence and in one year at Freiburg he has made a deep im- 
pression. Yet I must confess to some doubts as to his final 
position both as philosopher and as leader. To me he was 
most effective as a teacher when engaged in the exposition of 
some historical problem. In his constructive work he is origi- 
nal but his originality is often the sort that depends on an arbi- 
trary use of words, and it must also be said that much of the 
time he is not clear. Yet it seems to me that the philosophical 
world cries out today for clearness. Phenomenology achieved 
its position of influence at the start partly because it seemed 
to point to a fulfilment of that demand. But now between the 
differences among Husserl, Scheler, and Heidegger, and the 
obscurity in so much of Heidegger’s own thought, the origi- 
nally clear trail has become a maze. If phenomenology con- 
tinues to flourish, and Heidegger continues to have influence, 
a new effort for precision must be made, especially in the state- 
ment of the relation of phenomenology to the main currents 
of the history of philosophy. If this is done it may look for- 
ward to new worlds for conquest, particularly as there is no 
doubt about its complying with the specifically German de- 
mand for depth. The insistence that philosophy reach below 
the surface of experience and deal with the basic problems of 
existence, which our present-day enthusiasm for science is 
likely to make us neglect, is as real in Germany today as it 
was in the days of the great idealistic tradition. Phenome- 
nology can do this. If it can at the same time realize its own 
aim and make its conceptions more clear it can hardly avoid 
developing new and important implications for religion. 
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CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH INDIA 


CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 
Bombay, India 


writer sketched the history of the church-union move- 
ment in South India from its earliest beginnings through 
the seventh session of the Joint Committee on Union in 1928. 

The eighth meeting of the Joint Committee was held in 
Madras from February 26 to March 8 of the current year. 
This meeting differed from the previous meetings in that for 
the first time a relatively complete scheme of union was in the 
hands of every delegate as the basis of discussion. Since the 
seventh or Bangalore session of the Joint Committee, the Con- 
tinuation Committee had been hard at work, and at the Mad- 
ras meeting its members presented the results of their deliber- 
ations. 

The draft scheme of union as submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee contained those items which had previously been 
agreed upon, as well as items not hitherto considered or agreed 
upon by the whole Committee, but which in the judgment of 
the Continuation Committee were necessary elements in a 
complete scheme of union. 

In the first sessions of the Joint Committee the entire 
scheme was rapidly examined, and the points noted upon 
which there was either complete or partial agreement, as well 
as those that would require more careful consideration. The 
Committee then divided itself into four groups dealing with 
the government of the church, creeds and worship, the min- 
istry, and the relation of the United Church to other churches. 
During the closing days of the meeting of the Joint Committee 
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the subcommittees brought in their reports and these reports 
were considered by the whole body. 

The proposed scheme of union as prepared by the Joint 
Committee contains in addition to previous agreements cer- 
tain new material that is of interest. 

The uniting churches are asked to accept “the historic 
episcopate in a constitutional form as part of their basis of 
union, without intending thereby to imply, or to express a 
judgment on, any theory concerning episcopacy.” The func- 
tions of the bishop are essentially the functions of the present 
Anglican bishops. Both the diocese and the province are to 
have a voice in the appointment of bishops. 

The Committee submits 
that the bishops of the dioceses of the Church of India, Burma and Cey- 
lon (as the Church of England is now called) which are to be included in 
the United Church shall be accepted as bishops of the United Church, 
provided that they assent to the Basis of Union and accept the Constitu- 
tion of the United Church. 


All consecrations of bishops are to be performed by bishops, 
“not less than three taking part in each consecration.” 

The Committee expresses the hope, and declares it to be 
the intention of the United Church, that eventually all perma- 
nent ministers of the church shall be episcopally ordained. 
For thirty years after the union 
the ministers of any church whose missions have founded the originally 
separate parts of the United Church may be received as ministers of the 
United Church, if they are willing to give the same assent to the Basis of 
Union and the same promise to accept the Constitution of the United 
Church as will be required from persons about to be ordained or employed 
for the first time in that Church. After this period of thirty years, the 
United Church will consider and decide the question of such exceptions 
to the general principle of an episcopally ordained ministry. 


It was decided at the Madras session that there should be 
a diaconate in the United Church, thus continuing the three 


historic orders of the ministry—bishops, presbyters, and dea- 
cons. The problem of the diaconate was complicated because 
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both the ordained deacons looking forward to ordination as 
presbyters and the ordained ruling elders of the Presbyterian 
churches had to be considered. The situation was met by pro- 
viding for ordained deacons—candidates for ordination as 
presbyters—and for lay deacons or elders, set apart for life 
“to assist the pastor in the spiritual and administrative work 
of the Church.” 

Regarding intercommunion the Joint Committee declares 
that none of the ministers or members of the United Church shall because 
of the union forego any rights with regard to inter-communion and inter- 
celebration which they possessed before the union. . . . . They recog- 
nize that the act of union will initiate a process of growing together into 
one life and of advance towards that complete spiritual unity. If during 
this process ‘difficulties and anomalies arise, the United Church will be 
careful not to allow any over-riding of conscience by Church authorities 
or by majorities; nor will it in its administrative acts knowingly trans- 
gress the long-established traditions of any of the uniting Churches. 


Instead of framing regulations upon the point, the Committee 
feels that assurances must be given and received in a “spirit 
of mutual confidence and love.” 

The union is to be inaugurated by the partaking of the 
holy communion. At the beginning of this service the existing 
bishops will declare their assent to the governing principles 
and constitution of the United church. The new bishops will 
then be consecrated in a service of six parts: (1) the presen- 
tation of the bishops- elect to the presiding bishop; (2 ) inter- 
cessory prayer; (3) the public examination of the bishops 
elect; (4) the consecratory prayer; (5) the laying on of 
hands; (6) delivery of the Bible to the bishops being conse- 
crated. 

The matter of whether presbyters should participate in the 
consecration of the first bishops has long been a most perplex- 
ing problem. The final recommendation of the Joint Commit- 
tee is that the presiding bishop, at least two other bishops, and 
presbyters of the South India United church and the Wesley- 
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an church shall lay on hands jointly, “with or without accom- 
panying words.” 

The immediate establishment of exactly demarcated dio- 
ceses in an area where distinct synods and councils of the three 
uniting churches are already established could not but result 


in confusion, and hence it is proposed that “the new bishops 
appointed at the inauguration of the union should be desig- 


nated for work in particular areas, but not have constitution- 


ally established and rigidly demarcated dioceses.” The terri- 
toria) diocese is expected to be a more or less natura) growth. 

The governing bodies of the church are to be the pastorate 
committee, the diocesan council, and the synod. Upon the 
bishops there rests the special responsibility of preserving the 
faith and order of the church, and no proposition which direct- 
ly concerns these subjects can be submitted to the synod for 
final voting save “‘in a form approved by the bishops sitting 
separately for that purpose.” - 

The proposed United church asserts its freedom in spirit- 
ual matters from the “direction or interposition of any civil 
government.” Jt further asserts its freedom from control of 
any church or society “‘external to itself.” At the same time 
it seeks to be “in full communion with the Churches of the 
Anglican Communion, and equally to be in such relations of 
communion and fellowship with other Churches as are now 
maintained with those Churches by the South India United 
Church and the Wesleyan Church in South India.” 

A most difficult problem throughout the whole negotia- 
tions has been the relation of the United church to the Church 
of India, Burma, and Ceylon. The southern dioceses of the 
Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon, while strongly desiring 
to be a part of the United church, have been reluctant to give 
up organic connection with the northern province of the 
church. Then, too, under the Indian Church Act, 1927, the 
Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon as a whole owes certain 
obligations to the maintained churches and their congrega- 
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tions and to the chaplains. It was considered as to whether 
the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon might as a whole en- 
ter into the union, but the suggestion was rejected on the 
ground that such a union would savor of the absorption of the 
South India United church and the Wesleyan church of South 
India. 

It is now proposed that the Church of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon shall divide itself into a northern and southern prov- 
ince, in order that the southern province may enter into the 
United church. For the time being there will be no organic 
union between the two provinces, but it is hoped that a simi- 
Jar union may be brought about in the north, leading ulti- 
mately to the formation of an All-India United church. The 
United church in South India, as the successor in South India 
to the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon is to undertake 
certain obligations both in respect of the maintained churches 
and the chaplains of the ecclesiastical establishment in South 
India. In order to dea) with the business involved in these ob- 
ligations, the United church is to send “bishops, presbyters, 
and laymen as representatives of its diocese to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the dioceses of Northern India in an assembly 
which will be the General Council referred to in the Indian 
Church Act 1927.” The Joint Committee believes this ar- 
rangement to be in harmony with the real intention of the In- 
dian Church Act, though it may require some slight modifica- 
tion of the statutory rules, which it is hoped the metropolitan 
will be willing to suggest to the government of India in coun- 
ci, 

The United church also proposes to provide for the con- 
tinuance in military cantonments of the ministry now carried 
on by the Wesleyan Methodist church—if the Wesleyan and 
military authorities so agree. 

Other sections of the scheme dea) with church member- 
ship, worship, discip)ine, marriage law, property, and finance. 

The proposed scheme of union as adopted by the Joint 
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Committee is now to be submitted to the officia) governing 
bodies oi the uniting churches. Quite certain it is that these 
governing bodies will make suggestions and raise objections 
that the Committee will have to consider further. But equally 
certain it is that large sections of the report will be received 
with complete agreement. 

There is still an element within the South India United 
church that can see in the “historic episcopate” nothing save 
the acceptance of the questionable doctrine of the “apostolic 
succession.” A group of English Congregationalists is excep- 
tionally outspoken upon this point, as well as being in opposi- 
tion to the creeda} nature of the basis of union. 

Further opposition arises to the proposa) that after thirty 
years all ministers shall be episcopally ordained. To many 
Anglicans the thirty-year period seems fike an uncalled-for 
extension of an “irregular” ministry, while many Free church- 
men feel that insistence upon episcopal ordination will in the 
future deprive the United church of the aid of many able min- 
isters from the West who have conscientious scruples upon 
this point. The sentiment is expressed that to be really inclu- 
sive the United church must permanently find piace for both 
episcopally and non-episcopally ordained ministers. 

The section upon intercommunion registers an advance, 
but it does not allay the specter of a church divided within it- 
self upon this important question. It is quite probable that 
additional thought will have to be brought to bear upon this 
problem. 


The consecration of bishops through a joint laying on of 
hands of bishops and presbyters has precedent in the Church 


of Sweden, but one cannot feel that the solution is wholly 
satisfactory. To quote the words of the secretary of the Joint 
Committee: 


The presbyters of the Wesleyan and South India United Churches who 
take part in this ceremony will do so as typifying the transference from 
the presbyters of the Church of the authority to ordain ministers in the 
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name of the United Church, The presbyters of these two Churches now 
have the right to ordain ministers in the name of the Church and for the 
Church Universal, After the union has been consummated that function 
will be performed by the bishops of the United Church and hence in or- 
der that they may be able fully to convey to those whom they ordain the 


complete ministry of the previous Anglican, Wesleyan and South India 


United Churches there should be conveyed to them at this inaugura) 
service the authority to do so. 

The writer can see in this explanation nothing else save a 
brave attempt to rationalize an unpleasant compromise result- 
ing from the calling in question of the validity of the Free 
church ministry. 

Although the United church expresses the desire of main- 
taining fellowship with all branches of the Church of Christ, 
there is an anomalous situation when an element within the 
church refuses to recognize the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional ministers of Britain and America as true ministers of 
the word and sacraments. 

The members of the proposed southern province of the 
Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon naturally feel that they 
are making a sacrifice in cutting themselves off from their 
brethren in the north. But at the same time the Wesleyan 
church in South India is losing its organic union with the 
North India Province of the Wesleyan church in India, while 
the Presbyterian element in the South India United church 
had previously to detach itself from the All-India Presbyte- 
rian church for the sake of union. 

The Joint Committee puts forward the scheme as frankly 
an outline, drawn up definitely for South India, and to meet 
the peculiar situation that exists in South India. It is not ex- 
pecting an immediate favorable response upon the part of the 
churches. It is expecting intelligent discussion and criticism. 
Without doubt the Madras meeting of the Joint Committee 
marks a definite advance in the direction of unity. 











CRITICAL REVIEWS 


SOURCE BOOKS FOR PRIMITIVE EUROPEAN RELIGIONS' 


These fascicles contain in German translation a selection of sources 
illustrating the pre-Christian religion of the Germanic and the Celtic 
peoples. As little comment as possible is added; Schréder offers nothing 
but a few footnotes, but Krause, forced by the obscure character of the 
Celtic material, provides certain explanatory matter. The task of draw- 
ing conclusions is left by both editors to the reader. 

Of the seventy-four pages of text in Die Germanen, forty-two are 
devoted to “Tales of the Gods,” a bit over fourteen to “Tales of Origin” 
and the “Creation and Destruction of the World,” twelve to “Cult and 
Magic,” and between four and five to the “Transition from Heathenism 
to Christianity.” There are specimen cases given of many, but not all, of 
the phenomena one wishes to consider in an introductory course on Ger- 
manic religion. It is a little strange that Schroder, who is so well at home 
in this field, should have given over half of his brief and precious space 
to the greater gods. A student left alone with this material will get an 
exaggerated idea of the importance of the higher mythology, as did the 
earlier investigators. These interesting stories are comparatively late 
and much of their content is either poetic creation or of foreign deriva- 
tion, and they were consequently current only in the upper social class. 
They are highly valuable from many standpoints but of little interest as 
representatives of old Germanic or old Scandinavian lore. 

The real task of the student of Germanic religion lies in the lower 
mythology, and though much of it can be found in all parts of Schréder’s 
book—most richly, of course, in the brief but valuable section on cult 
and magic—it would have been well to emphasize this field more strongly, 
since it represents actual belief. One would welcome more attention to 
the living corpse, dwarves, elves, giants, fertility rites, and the older 
rune-magic, even if the space given to the great gods had to be reduced. 

Krause’s task was difficult; Christianity early took possession of the 
Celtic world, and as a result accounts of the great gods are rare and brief. 
The investigator has to overhaul evil spirits and mortal heroes gifted with 


* Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch. Edited by Alfred Bertholet in connection 
with colleagues. Second enlarged edition. Tiibingen: 1929. 

Die Germanen. By Franz Rolf Schroder, No. 12. vi+-77 pages. M. 3.80. 

Die Kelten. By Wolfgang Krause, No. 13. vi+46 pages. M. 2.50. 
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supernatural powers in his search for old divinities which the new religion 
had degraded in rank. Krause presents a selection of such material from 
the huge mass at his command. Of his forty-one pages less than a fourth 
is given to the great gods. The rest is devoted to the “Realm of the 
Dead,” the “Isles of the Blessed,” the “Kettle of Fertility,” “Druids,” 
and “Divination and Magic.”’ Much of his material is of great poetic 
beauty. No inscriptions are included. Only the Celticist can say if he 
has selected wisely. 

These works are too brief to serve the investigator of comparative 
religion who is unable to use the language in which the originals are re- 
corded. They are excellent for the purpose for which their editors un- 
doubtedly intended them; i.e., to accompany a handbook on Germanic 
or Celtic religion or for the use of students in an introductory course in 
the subject under the guidance of a teacher. P 
CHESTER N. Goutp 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PAGAN RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 


It is a pleasure to introduce this book’ to Journal readers, and I do 
not know any better way of introducing it than by quoting bits of Miss 
Turnbull’s own Introduction: 

Ts it less idolatrous to worship few gods than many? Is it less idolatrous to 
worship one god than several if that one be but a fragment of the veritable God, 
the fetish set up by a very fallible human fancy, the imagination of but a small 
portion of the race of man? . . . . Shall we set up the idol of our own race and 
epoch as the sole god to worship for all times to come? Others have done the 
same. And who shall judge between? 

The expression of the divine element, the glory in nature, as found in the 
Vedic and Egyptian Hymns, the stress which Buddha places on the inevitability 
of Cause and Effect, which Zoroaster lays on the conflict of the Good and Evil 
Powers; Confucius’ calm insistence on decorous virtue, the impassioned plead- 
ings of the inspired Prophet of Islam—all have met some inner need of man. 
Unto each and all of these seers appeared “tongues like of fire . . . . and they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost... . . - 

Whatever this straining after God may signify, whether He can be ex- 
pressed in human terms or not, whether He is but the projection of our own 
highest ideals, no study is more uplifting than the tracing through the centuries 
of man’s eager, often crude attempt to overtake his Creator and portray Him in 
all His blinding glory to our mortal eyes... . . 

* Tongues of Fire: A Bible of Sacred Scriptures of the Pagan World. Compiled 
by Grace H. Turnbull. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. xxvi+-416 pages. $3.50. 
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And if the nations who profess the teachings of Brahman and Buddha, Mo- 
hammed, Confucius, and Zoroaster have fallen immeasurably below the models 
set by them, that the so-called Christian nations have been falser yet to the 
standards of Christ is evidenced by the gross materialism of their civilizations 
and their participation in recent times in the most criminal and bloody war that 
the world has ever staged. They need not scorn to read Asoka’s appeal for 
peace engraved on the living rock of India, nor to join in the prayer of Aris- 
tophanes that “from the murmur and subtlety of suspicion” with which we vex 
one another “we may be given rest... .. 

Not that the book which we have been wont to call the Scriptures, the 
Word of God, is not the most sublime creation known to man! What heathen 
work can touch it? But that it is possible to place at its side other holy scrip- 
tures, other Bibles of inspired words, Bibles of the pagans, can be shown by the 
present collection culled from the non-Christian sacred scriptures of the an- 
cient world. And there are yet other Bibles possible, the Bibles of the present, 
slowly forming now all unknown to us; and the Bibles of the future, the Bibles 
of the man of science; for revelation is not closed. .... 


We have here a “Book of Genesis,” a “Book of Psalms,” and a “Book 
of Prayers”—made up of materials from Hindu, Greek, Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian, American Indian, and other sources. It is worth noting that one 
of the most beautiful of the creation myths in the Book of Genesis is 
from the ritual of the Omaha Indians. There is also a “Book of Zara- 
thustra,” a “Book of Lao-Tzu,” a “Book of Buddha,” a “Book of Soc- 
rates,” a “Book of Plato,” a “Book of Seneca,” a “Book of Epictetus,” 
and a “Book of Mohammed.” Other sections are devoted to the Upani- 
shads, the Confucian Canon, the Edicts of Asoka, the Laws of Manu, the 
Bhagavadgita, the Enneads of Plotinus, and the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius. Specialists and others who chance to have more than ordinary 
familiarity with one or more of the vast bodies of literature from which 
the collection is made will no doubt find disappointing omissions. Schol- 
ars may frown at arrangements which sometimes mix early and late ma- 
terials. But on the whole the difficult task of selection, elimination, and 
adjustment has been well performed. Miss Turnbull, who is herself an 
artist of distinction in the fields of painting and sculpture, has had expert 
assistance in this work and has made good use of it. 

There is undoubtedly a place for new anthologies of pagan scriptures. 
Those which have come down to us from earlier generations leave room 
for improvement in editorial point of view, in range of contents, and in 
attractiveness of outward makeup. The present editor and her publish- 
ers have been notably successful in meeting all these requirements. The 
book deserves wide circulation. I shall cherish my copy as a vade-mecum. 
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Incidentally it is to be hoped that properly qualified readers will find 
in this volume a twofold challenge: to add to the number of modern free 
translations of rich materials from the pagan religious classics, and to ex- 
periment beyond what has yet been done in compiling “the Bibles of the 
present” to which Miss Turnbull refers—the last particularly with the 
point of view of experimental science and the newer philosophy in mind. 
Between the old idea of biblical canons and modern science and philoso- 
phy there is of course no common meeting ground, but the present book 
is one of many recent reminders of the passing of that idea. 

FRANK EAKIN 

VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE 


It requires editorial courage to undertake a one-volume commentary 
on the Bible, even when the volume stretches out to nearly fifteen hun- 
dred pages. Yet two of them have reached completion within a few 
months. They are the commentary published last year under the general 
editorship of Bishop Gore and the work’! at present under review. To Mr. 
Downey, one of the editors, goes the honor of first conceiving the project, 
but the chief burdens of technical editorial work have fallen to the lot of 
his associates. 

The commentary is a part of that rapidly increasing library which 
endeavors to make available for those not highly trained in critical pro- 
cedure or not conversant with its methods the chief results of historical 
study as it has impinged on the Old and New Testaments. The endeavor 
is a commendable one and upon its success rests much of the hope of a 
widespread understanding of the Christian religion as it must make itself 
at home in our rapidly expanding universe and amid the complex rela- 
tionships of modern society. 

The point of view of the commentary is that of the historical ap- 
proach to the Bible and it is, in general, maintained with consistency. 
This in itself is an achievement when one considers that sixty-six different 
scholars have contributed to the volume. Discussions on subjects neces- 
sary for orientation in the historical approach to the Christian Scriptures 
are found in three series of articles: one of a general character and not 
quite so good as the other two, one prefixed to the Old Testament com- 

*The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Edited by Frederick Carl Eiselen, Edwin 
Lewis, and David G. Downey. New York: Abingdon Press, 1929. xvi+-1452 pages. 
$5.00. 
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mentary, and one preceding the portion concerned with the New Testa- 
ment. The great majority of these articles are well done, and a large 
amount of reliable and valuable information is conveyed in understand- 
able form in small space. Only those who have worked through the 
problems of biblical criticism can fully appreciate the fine scholarship 
which underlies not only most of the articles but the greater part of the 
commentary itself. 

Turning to the commentary itself one notices that it is not concerned 
with words and phrases as such but with the larger ideas. The chapters 
of the English Bible are, as a general rule, followed as a matter of con- 
venience, but within them the material is analyzed on the basis of the 
ideas expressed. Thus the reader who works through one of the biblical 
documents with this commentary as a guide will have a clearer idea of 
the general trend of the thought than he would have if every debatable 
verbal point had been thrust forward. In this respect the volume is in 
line with the best type of modern popular commenting. The work will be 
of no small value to (quoting from the Foreword) “thoughtful pastors, 
intelligent laymen, and teachers in Sunday and Week-Day Schools of 
Religious Education.” 

The editors have laid under tribute scholarship from the United 
States, Canada, England, Scotland, Wales, Australia, and India, although 
India’s contribution is surely by way of Scotland. The volume is thus 
representative of the scholarly thought of the English-speaking world. It 
is to the credit of the editors that they have succeeded in producing from 
such diverse groupings so unified a book. 

The reviewer would be glad to close his discussion with the things he 
has so far written, but he is not able in fairness to do so. In that part of 
the volume devoted to the Old Testament there is little tendency to do 
anything else than face the problems courageously and steadily. The 
general result is that one can turn from that part of the work with a clear 
view of the historical problems of the Old Testament and of the results 
of historical criticism as applied to them. Occasionally there is a diver- 
gence of view or a mediating tendency. For example, there is a difference 
in the method of commenting between the two sections on the Psalter. 
The first section seems to manifest a firmer grasp, or at least a clearer 
presentation, of the ideas to be explained. The Book of Proverbs is by 
one writer placed largely in the time of David and Solomon (p. 5), while 
the author of the commentary on Proverbs puts it “in the later years of 
Hebrew history” (p. 605). The mediating tendency is sometimes seen in 
a temporizing handling of so-called Messianic prophecy. The statement 
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(p. 660) regarding the suffering servant of Isaiah, ‘‘Jesus was the con- 
scious fulfilment, nor is there need to seek another,” does not quite do 
justice to the Old Testament situation nor to the probable facts of prim- 
itive Christian interpretation of Jesus. These are, however, comparatively 
infrequent features. 

When one turns to the New Testament one finds a similar excellence 
in the commentary on much of the epistolary and apocalyptic portions. 
The problems in this section are on the whole fairly faced, although 
questions such as the authorship of James, I Peter, and the Pastoral 
Epistles are rather lightly treated and tradition given more weight than 
the facts seem to warrant. The commenting is well done and the general 
ideas well set worth. The Gospels and Acts are, perhaps, the least con- 
vincing, as they are the most difficult part of the work. While the matter 
has not been entirely ignored, yet not enough attention has been paid to 
the part that the developing life and thought of the church and the grow- 
ing needs of the Christian community played in the preservation and con- 
trol of primitive Christian tradition. If it is true, as some are saying, that 
in some quarters too much emphasis has been placed upon the social 
interpretation of early Christianity and upon such disciplines as Form- 
geschichte no such charge can be laid against these writers. Many excellent 
things are said in the commentary on these documents but not infre- 
quently the central problems are weakly treated. Possibly this could not 
be entirely avoided where space was so limited. Vital articles relating to 
the New Testament, such as that on “The Miracles of the New Testa- 
ment,” are not wholly free from this somewhat vacillating attitude. It 
may be claimed that where assurance is not possible this is the attitude to 
take, but such a claim does not, in these premises, constitute full absolu- 
tion. It may also be urged that criticism of the Gospels is a very delicate 
and difficult matter. To be sure it is, but when all this has been said 
there seems to be a hesitancy to move as firmly here as in other places less 
intimately connected with credal material. 

When a work of this magnitude contains as much that is of high qual- 
tiy as does this volume it may seem ungracious to pick flaws. In spite of 
the matters which seem to the reviewer to be capable of improvement, he 
is confident that the commentary is one of great value to the constituency 
for which it is intended and he congratulates the editors and authors 
upon the completion of a task by no means easy. 

ERNEST W. PARSONS 

CotcaTE-RocHeEsTER Divinity ScHOOL 
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THE TWELVE PROPHETS! 


These volumes were first published in 1896 and 1898, respectively, 
when their author was occupying the Old Testament chair at the Free 
Church College, Glasgow. The intervening period of more than thirty 
years has seen many changes. The author himself moved to Aberdeen, 
where he became principal of the university and where he received knight- 
hood more than ten years ago. The Great War with its innumerable 
personal tragedies and its all-embracing world-tragedy has come and 
gone. The science of biblical interpretation has gone steadily forward 
notwithstanding the world-upheaval, and the position taken by these vol- 
umes in 1896 and 1898, which was then far from universally accepted, 
has today become almost the orthodox view of the church. The progress 
of the period is reflected in the new edition. The outstanding new ele- 
ments here are as follows: “Jehovah” has given way to “Yahweh,” which 
is a significant fact in a popular commentary. A bibliography of the new 
literature on these prophets since the first edition is given in each volume. 
The large amount of German titles in these lists is eloquent testimony to 
German interest and industry in Biblical matters. A new translation and 
a poetical arrangement of the text of these prophets is the most important 
single contribution to the new edition. The oracle against Tyre in Am. 
1:9, 10 is treated in a much less positive manner in the new edition than 
in the old. In like manner, Mic. 6:1-8 is much less firmly claimed for 
Micah here than formerly. 

The standpoint of the author remains unchanged. The spirit of the 
commentaries is the same warm, appreciative, and glowing enthusiasm 
for things spiritual that has made the old edition’s title a household word 
in ministerial libraries. It is a bit disappointing to find the old interpreta- 
tion of Hosea’s marriage still adhered to and no adequate defense made 
against the many attacks upon it. In this connection “G. M. P.” displaces 
“T. M. P.” on pages 248 (twice) and 26s, and the article in question in 
both places is transferred from the Biblical World, where it belongs, to 
the Journal of Biblical Literature. 

The revised edition of these great commentaries should be welcomed 
heartily by scholars. It will do much to keep up interest in Biblical 
studies and to demonstrate that criticism and religion are not antagonistic 
one to the other. The new work can be cordially commended to all min- 
isters and Bible students. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


J. M. Powts SmitH 


* The Books of the Twelve Prophets. 2 volumes. By Sir George Adam Smith. 
New and revised edition. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1929. xx+470 and 
xx-++529 pages. $2.50 each. 
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THE DEUTERONOMIC CODE 


The title of this work’ is, in itself, sufficient to insure an eager read- 
ing by all biblical students, especially at this juncture when the widely 
accepted critical view of the origin of Deuteronomy has been so openly 
and variously attacked by a group of prominent scholars. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first is devoted to a study of 
the literary and historical criticism of Deuteronomy. Readers will find 
here a skilful and illuminating exposition of the most interesting and im- 
portant contentions of the anti-Wellhausen group. The complete bibliog- 
raphy given on pages 1-6 will prove of value to all who are minded to go 
further into the subject. 

Both in his view of the literary history of the canonical Deuteronomy, 
and of the circumstances and forces by which it was evolved, the author 
is not radically at variance with the generally accepted positions. It will 
be best, first, to give the gist of his own summary of his ideas concerning 
the growth of the book as found at the close of Part Il. The actual codi- 
fication, he believes, took place between Josiah’s reform and the fall of 
Jerusalem. He departs from the old line of criticism in that he abandons 
the edition hypothesis for that of a compilation. The civil laws of chap- 
ters xix—xxv were not in the original Deuteronomy but had, in large part, 
prior existence as a collection. These laws have not been transmitted to 
us by a book which was once lost and later found, but have developed out 
of life and experience and have been, from their evolution to their incor- 
poration in the book, in force in daily life. The comparatively large pro- 
portion of religious law in Deuteronomy has in part been conserved in the 
original book, the author or authors of which originated them. Others of 
the religious laws are the direct result of Josiah’s reform. Still others are 
provincial cult laws adapted to the principle of centralization. The “com- 
pilation” of these variously derived component elements of religious and 
civil law into the core of the canonical Deuteronomy (chaps. xii—xxvi) 
took place after 621 B.c. and before 586 B.c. It will be seen, then, that the 
author dates the actual making of the book at approximately the same age 
as that held by the majority of critics, rejecting the earlier date of Oest- 
reicher and Welch on the one hand, and the exilic date of Kennett, Hdl- 
scher, Berry e¢ al., on the other. His chief departure from the usua) view 
is the dating of the original nucleus, with its distinctive centralizing inter- 
est, in the early years of Manasseh’s reign, wherein he has apparently 
been influenced by the contention of the new school that the book is, in 
origin, the result of a reform movement and not purely the cause of one. 

* Origine du Code Deuteronomique, A. R. Siebens. Paris: E. Leroux, 1929. 
vi+256 pages. Fr. 25. 
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In the early chapters of Part I the author devotes himself to an often 
searching criticism of the critical views of the new school. In the second 
chapter he contends, with arguments long since generally in use, for the 
identification of the book found in the temple with some part of the ca- 
nonical Deuteronomy. In the following chapters he maintains the histor- 
ical value of the Kings’ story of the reform of Josiah, the connection of 
some form of our Deuteronomy with that event, and the late pre-exilic 
origin of the compilation. 

From the fifth chapter on the author is concerned chiefly to build up 
historical justification for his disagreement with that large group of earlier 
scholars who regard the book, in Stade’s phrase, as a “pious fraud,” writ- 
ten ad hoc, as propaganda prepared in advance for the specific purpose of 
bringing about the reform. He insists in chapter vi, contra Oestreicher 
et al., that the code had a definite institutional aim, namely, that of the 
absolute centralization of the cult at Jerusalem, but concedes to them that 
the ultimate purpose of this movement was the purification of religion. 
This last thought it is the purpose of the author to strengthen by his dis- 
cussion, in the following chapter, of the prophetic influence on this orig- 
inal nucleus of Deuteronomy. The formulation of the centralization prin- 
ciple, it is maintained, was the result of the long struggle, in which the 
prophets engaged to purify the cult. From this he proceeds in chapters 
ix—xi to the elaboration of the idea that the centralizing nucleus of Deu- 
teronomy was a result of Josiah’s reform. 

There are two points advanced by the author which one might wish 
briefly to canvass here, namely, his negative assault on the ad hoc theory 
of the book’s origin and his positive attempt to show that the centralizing 
nucleus of Deuteronomy can be more naturally explained as a result of 
Hezekiah’s reform. 

The objections to the ad koc theory are, to put it mildly, far from con- 
clusive. For example, if one were to grant at all the possibility of a reli- 
gio-political coup as the occasion of a specially prepared book’s release 
from obscurity, it would be idle, then, to discuss, from the evidence in 
our possession, the possibility of the detection and exposure of this 
“fraud” by anyone concerned. We simply have no evidence on the point, 
yet anyone who studies the religious history of Israel and observes the 
close relation between religion, economics, and politics must admit the 
possibility of such a coup in that milieu. 

The objection that if Deuteronomy had been composed ad hoc by a 
reform party they would not have waited until the eighteenth year of 
Josiah to compose and “find” the book, since, after the death of Manas- 
seh, they would be “strong enough to work their will,” may be justly de- 
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scribed as supposition. There are, indeed, certain well-known facts which 
may be interpreted in such a way as to show that the reform party was 
very much of “the opposition’ during Josiah’s early years. It is possible, 
for example, that the story of Amon’s assassination (2 Kings 21:19-24), 
when considered in the light of Zephaniah’s strictures against the “kings’ 
sons” and priests (Zeph. 1:4, 8), may have some bearing on this point, 
The record of Amon’s career brings out clearly three things, namely, that 
Amon was following the complacent policy of conformity to environment 
which he had inherited from his father, that there was a palace conspiracy 
against him, and that his son Josiah would have lost the succession but 
for popular interference. Zephaniah’s evidence goes to show that Manas- 
seh’s policy prevailed under the regency. The logical deduction is that the 
crisis of 621 marked the overturning of a long popular policy of con- 
formity. Decidedly there is some reason to believe that the time was not 
ripe for the reform coup d’état until 621 B.c, 

One finds difficulty also in accepting the argument that if Deuteron- 
omy was the result of a “conspiracy of priests” passages like 14:28f. and 
18:6f. which reveal a marked consideration for the Levites could hardly 
have found their way into the book. When one takes account of the ear- 
lier story of Huldah’s part in the incidents which transpired on the find- 
ing of the book, and when one recalls the bitter nationalism of Nahum in 
the light of the facts adduced in the Chronicle of Nabopolassar, as lately 
published by Mr. C. J. Gadd, one can hardly be content to regard the re- 
form of 621 B.C. as a mere “conspiracy of priests.” If there was such a 
“conspiracy” at all it represents a compromise between various religious, 
economic, and political forces. As for solicitude for the Levites, that 
would be an entirely natural attitude to be assumed by those who were, 
from not entirely non-altruistic motives, proposing to deprive them of 
their rights under an existing system. The Levites, like the Pharisees in 
later times, could exercise considerable leverage on the central authority 
through their power in local communities. If, however, the centralization 
principle is the result of a centralizing movement, whether carried out by 
Hezekiah or by Josiah, it is much harder to understand this solicitude for 
the Levites after the event had already decided their status. 

Again, the objection that the high moral tone which pervades Deu- 
teronomy could not emanate from a group engaged in a “pious fraud” 
does not carry much force for our generation which has had a wide expe- 
rience with propagandism. Once grant the sincerity of the propagandists 
in their belief that centralization would be morally beneficial and the 
force of this objection is lost. The author would, no doubt, acquiesce in 
the generally accepted view that the P document, for example in its treat- 
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ment of the tabernacle, reads back into the past something which never 
had actual existence, and is, therefore, in this and other respects, a “pious 
fraud.” Yet he doubtless would not argue conversely that on this account 
the P document is devoid of ethical values. 

Turning now to the positive attempt made by the author to show that 
the original centralizing nucleus of Deuteronomy may have come to birth 
in the early years of Manasseh’s reign as a result of Hezekiah’s reform, 
one may commend his able argument for the historicity of this reform, 
and especially of Hezekiah’s attacks on the local sanctuaries. Neverthe- 
less, it should be pointed out that, even granting that this king attacked 
the high places, it does not follow that he had any idea of suppressing all 
worship there in such a way as would result, in the immediately following 
years, in so clear and insistent an assertion of the centralization policy as 
pervades Deuteronomy. Meek has already pointed out? that the serpent 
was a distinctive symbol of the Levitical order. This being so, Josiah’s 
admitted destruction of the temple serpent surely signifies a break with 
this order and not with local sanctuaries as such. If Hezekiah broke with 
the Levites for political reasons, as Siebens himself thinks is suggested by 
the narrative in 2 Kings 18:22ff., one could interpret Hezekiah’s attacks 
on the high places as a move to crush Levitical interference with his na- 
tionalistic and nonconformist attitude, and not at all as a move to prevent 
any form of worship in local centers. This is a possibility which has bear- 
ing on the date of the centralizing nucleus of Deuteronomy. So inter- 
preted there is nothing in Hezekiah’s reform which must inspire the cen- 
tralization propaganda found there. 

Nothing is gained for the author’s purpose by his attempt to make of 
Isaiah a propagandist for the centralization principle. On this point one 
should compare page 127 with page 163. Many will regard Isa. 1:2 as an 
insufficient proof that this prophet, in his thought of Yahweh, had already 
arrived at absolute and universal monotheism. Still more will find it hard 
to accept the author’s inference (p. 163) that such a conception of God 
would necessitate a belief in centralization, or that the prophet’s condem- 
nation of idols in the Jerusalem sanctuary indicates that he would believe 
in the suppression of all worship at /ocal sanctuaries. So far as the re- 
viewer can discover no conclusive proof of a centralization movement such 
as would inspire what we find in Deuteronomy, in Hezekiah’s time, is of- 
fered by the author. 

If one, in concluding so inadequate a discussion of an able and im- 
portant book, might be allowed to generalize, one would say that, in com- 
mon with many modern critical writers, the present author seems not to 


? American Journal Semitic Literature, XXXVII, No. 2, 109 et passim. 
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be sufficiently seized of the idea that what we regard as pure Yahwism is 
an evolution by reaction against environing forces, and, as such, cannot 
be divorced from concurrent economic and political reactions. He every- 
where accepts the inadequate, earlier, critical idea that an originally pure 
Yahwism, once the religion of all the Hebrews, was corrupted by contact 
with foreign cults after the entry into Canaan. It is this which leads him 
to see as the ultimate aim of the Deuteronomists nothing more than the 
“purification” of the cult, as though the ancient Hebrews regarded reli- 
gion, as so many moderns do, as a thing apart from life, an entity in itself 
which may be either debased or purified apart from the great life-process. 
The modern tendency is to recognize that the popular religion of Israel 
differed little from the cults common to the ancient Semitic world, and 
that Yahwism transcended these precisely because it was an integral part 
of a complex of life-forces, economic, political, social, and spiritual, which 
sought to achieve significance for that people by differentiation from en- 
vironing pressures. When regarded from this viewpoint the ad hoc theory 
of Deuteronomy’s origin loses much of the odium which has attached to 
it through Stade’s unhappy use of the expression “pious fraud,” an ex- 
pression which may, perhaps, account for some of the present author’s 
antipathy to the hypothesis it is used to designate, and from which he has 
made such a gallant effort to escape. 
WILLIAM CREIGHTON GRAHAM 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


LATE JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


Those who have profited by the labors of R. Travers Herford will be 
interested in his latest book which, in some respects, goes beyond his 
earlier ones. Judaism in the New Testament Period’ includes within its 
range notice of the non-Pharisaic groups, and, still more interesting, the 
author’s judgments about the relations of Jesus and his followers to Juda- 
ism. This volume differs from earlier works of Herford, too, in its dis- 
tinctly popular style. Its learning is obvious, but always it is presented in 
a manner which is effectively untechnical. 

The exposition of the evolution of late Judaism and its normative ex- 
pression in legalistic Pharisaism follows the line of Herford’s earlier stud- 
ies. But the discussion of non-Pharisaic Judaism is quite fresh. It is true 


* Judaism in the New Testament Period, R. Travers Herford. London: Lindsey 
Press, 1928. 256 pages. 45. 6d. 
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that nothing is contributed which cannot be found in other handbooks, 
but it is interesting and useful to have the data brought together. Herford 
particularly emphasizes the apocalyptic and zealot groups. As might be 
expected, they are depicted as much less influential than were the Phari- 
sees. The chapter, “Judaism in Operation,” is especially helpful. It is so 
usual to regard Judaism as a body of beliefs that a presentation of it as a 
way of life is welcome. To be sure, the point has been made adequately 
by Professor Moore, but this corroboration is valuable. 

Curiously enough, it is in Herford’s presentation of the relation of 
Jesus and his followers to Judaism, and the impact of Christianity upon 
Judaism, that exception may be taken. The somewhat illogical position is 
affirmed that although there was enough common ground between Jesus 
and the Pharisees to account for 90 per cent of Jesus’ teaching, the gospel 
traditions of their opposition are historical. Herford’s point is that Jesus 
was an am-ha-aretz who repudiated Pharisaic Halachah. Here it appears 
that he fails to carry out his earlier well-made point that Judaism was a 
way of life, for he ascribes to Jesus, who lived like a proper Jew, an abstract 
attack upon Jewish life. Jesus’ death, however, was caused by reason of 
his popular influence reacting against him; having preached the kingdom 
he failed to claim messiahship, so that the people turned against him as 
the priests encompassed his arrest. 

It is suggested that Jesus’ immediate followers continued to live as 
Jews, in disregard of their master’s repudiation of Halachah. It was only 
with the rise of gentile Christianity that the un-Jewish quality of the new 
faith was achieved. Presently the gentile Christians became numerous 
enough, chiefly through the work of Paul, to cause Judaism to develop its 
defense, and finally there were drawn those lines of distinction which were 
deliberately introduced to exclude the heretics. Christianity had slight in- 
fluence upon Judaism, and Judaism influenced Christianity only in its 
Palestinian communities. 

It is always of value for a specialist in a recondite subject to present 
his findings in connection with wider and practical relations. Even though 
students of Christianity must correct the suggestions of Herford on the 
basis of certain historical points of view, such a work as Judaism in the 
New Testament period will be cordially received by those who are labor- 
ing for that synthesis which is much nearer as knowledge of late Judaism 
is more readily available. 

DonaLp WAYNE RIDDLE 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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ANOTHER BOOK ON CELIBACY 


In spite of the fact that this is a most materialistic age—a charge 
which we often hear—the ascetic strain in literature and experience still 
has a subtle appeal. Sermons in our churches and chapel messages in our 
colleges continue to present the attraction of the life of self-denial and of 
the saint who gains all in giving all. Such ideals are not necessarily identi- 
cal with those of the ascetic life, but the spirit lying back of the humble 
Christian may be the same as that which impels another toward a life 
apart from the world. Whether or not a doctrine of flight, if we so wish 
to designate the celibate life, is the best interpretation of Christianity is 
certainly a debatable question; but as long as youth dreams dreams and 
sees visions, it will make heroic those souls which have sought serenity 
through solitude and peace through poverty, even though, under existing 
circumstances, such tranquillity may have been the easiest life. Whether 
the pursuit of the ascetic ideal must of necessity lead into institutionalism 
is questionable also. It is against the institutional celibacy of the Roman 
Catholic church that A. Houtin’s latest work is directed.’ It is the third 
posthumous publication of that author, and has a Preface by his execu- 
tor, F. Sartiaux. 

The history of ecclesiastical celibacy is traced from earliest Christian 
times down to the present. Indeed, there is a chapter on the future of the 
institution, and the work is concluded by a section devoted to “Reflec- 
tions” of the author on ecclesiastical celibacy culled from a collection of 
notes. Houtin has delved into many of the sources of the history of the 
Christian church through the ages and has thus assembled a wealth of 
material bearing upon his subject. He deals with the early church, with 
the Marcionite, Montanist, and Manichzan heresies, with the Church 
Father's, and with the growing church in the East and West. For the most 
part his treatment is chronological, and the history is brought up to date; 
but his interest is in developing a thesis in connection with celibacy in 
the Roman church through the centuries. That thesis is of two points. In 
the first place, the author holds that ecclesiastical celibacy has not be- 
come generally recognized until a late date, and that at no time has it 
been well observed. In the second place, as a consequence of the forego- 
ing he holds that, whereas the church has benefited by it, the individual 
has been sacrificed to an institution. 

We are assured by the author that he has no quarrel with celibacy in 
itself but with an institution which falsely claims that its discipline is 


* Courte histoire du célibat ecclésiastique. By Albert Houtin. Preface by F. Sar- 
tiaux. Paris: Rieder, 1929. 269 pages. Fr. 12. 
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originally apostolic, that its mode of life is convenient, and that the term 
“ecclesiastical celibacy” signifies absolute chastity. It is a book with a 
purpose, then, and that purpose is to prove that Roman celibacy has been 
a failure. Accordingly the author uses his material to advantage. In 
proving that Paul was no celibate, he assigns I Cor. vii to Montanist au- 
thorship. He ignores ascetic strains in Judaism, and the fact that Chris- 
tianity came into a world thoroughly familiar with the ascetic ideal is 
given scant attenton. In demonstrating the lack of a definite law or rule 
of the church imposing clerical celibacy, Houtin creates the impression 
that there was but little asceticism in early Christianity. He shows that 
emphasis upon ecclesiastical celibacy comes in with the growth in power 
of the papacy, until from the fifth to seventh centuries, especially around 
the pontificate of Gregory I, there is a réforme célibataire, which quickly 
disappears in the confusion of the disintegration of Charlemagne’s empire. 
A revival occurs under Hildebrand, and there are subsequent periods of 
reform; but the degradation of the papacy and of the church, and the 
break-down of clerical celibacy are emphasized. On the other hand, the 
lives of the saints and their influence—of Francis, of Suso, of Catherine 
of Siena, and of many others—are largely ignored. In fact, what we have 
here is a history of the failure of ecclesiastical celibacy. 

The author has gone into a mass of material, but it is all material 
which shows the lack on the part of the clergy of the ability to remain 
celibate. This was the author’s purpose in writing the book. The docu- 
ments presented speak for themselves—in fact, it is a “documentary” 
history, no attempt being made to narrate the social, economic, or po- 
litical history parallel with the documents themselves. Yet for students 
of asceticism or ecclesiastical celibacy a knowledge of this book would be 
helpful. Despite its single emphasis, it contains a multiplicity of state- 
ments taken from decrees of councils, from personal and public letters, 
and from treatises—all of which make it valuable for reference for a stu- 
dent of Christianity. 

MERVIN Monroe DEEMS 

CaRLETON COLLEGE 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH’ 


Assuming as a base line for argument and criticism the correctness 
of the general Roman Catholic theory of the nature of the church, the 
value of its sacraments, and the correctness of its doctrine, one is still 


* While Peter Sleeps. By E. Boyp Barrett. New York: Ives Washburn, 1929. 
xi+321 pages. $3.00. 
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entitled to ask whether the Roman church is functioning serviceably in 
its actual and concrete methods of procedure. It may be that the church 
is all that it claims to be as the divinely commissioned custodian of the 
deposit of faith and as the one and only agency authorized to preserve 
and administer the means of grace; but even those who believe this to 
be true have a right to inquire whether its present methods of discharging 
the duties imposed by this high commission are such as attain the ends 
desired in the cure of souls and the production of wholesome and mature 
personalities. Indeed, it might be argued that the more firmly one be- 
lieves in the Catholic theory of the church, the more critically must one 
scrutinize its operations. The Roman Catholic claim that infallibility is 
resident in the church, and ultimately in its head, does not imply that 
the church is administratively perfect. Its dogmatic deliverances are 
infallible and its disciplinary measures are authoritative beyond any right 
of either the laity or the priesthood to resist them, but in theory it is not 
denied that the methods and mores of the church may, from time to time, 
require an overhauling. Anyone (theoretically, again) may suggest re- 
forms, but of course only the properly constituted authorities may law- 
fully execute them. 

In this work, as in his The Jesuit Enigma, published a year earlier, 
Dr. Barrett is exercising his right as a member of the Roman Catholic 
church to criticize certain details of its procedure. He makes no attack 
upon the Roman Catholic system of doctrine or organization, both of 
which, so far as the evidence goes, continue to command his approval. 
But he is departing from the tradition, which has become rather more 
firmly established in the United States than elsewhere, which seems to 
bind Catholics to waive their right of criticism and either to approve or 
to be silent with reference to the real or supposed defects in the policies 
and programs of their church. While even the stoutest champions of 
Catholicism assert, as does the editor of Commonweal, that “every fairly 
intelligent and even partially well-informed Catholic layman knows it to 
be true that his Church can be helped and has been helped by honest 
sincere criticism,”’ it is Dr. Barrett’s opinion that “criticism of the Church 
is no longer considered either honest or sincere if it is in any sense severe, 
if it goes beyond a respectfully worded complaint on the subject of 
acolytes who serve Mass with holes in their socks.” 

Dr. Barrett’s criticisms go considerably beyond that. The principal 
topics to which he gives attention in this volume are: the methods of 
education practiced in Catholic homes and schools and the effect of these 
methods on personality and character; the good and bad results of auric- 
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ular confession; the effects of what he believes to be an abuse of the 
psychology of fear; a wrong approach to the sex question by setting up 
impossible and wnhuman standards of “angelical purity”; marriage and 
divorce; the celibacy of the priesthood; the domination of the Jesuit 
order over the church; the encouragement of superstitious pious prac- 
tices; the neglect of the Bible; the exclusion of the democratic spirit. 

The substance of his criticisms upon each of these points need not, 
and in a brief review cannot, be examined in detail. The unique value of 
Dr. Barrett’s analysis grows out of the conjunction of three qualifications 
which, so far as the present reviewer knows, have never before met in a 
critic of Catholic practice. He has a foundation of inside information 
gained during twenty years in the priesthood and in the Jesuit order. 
His judgment appears to be unwarped by prejudice or animosity, and 
his criticisms upon specific practices are not complicated or colored by 
any general disapproval of the Catholic system, as those of any non- 
Catholic critic must necessarily be. And he brings to his task the training 
and experience of an expert in psychology and psychoanalysis. This Jast 
qualification gives him a fresh and fruitful point of view from which to 
evaluate the results of Catholic methods of education and devotional 
practices upon personality. That his verdict upon these points is un- 
favorable will doubtless be set down to prejudice by ardent defenders 
of the status quo, but the criticisms cannot be waved aside so airily. 
Whether all of his conclusions are correct or not—and personally I have 
no fault to find with them—the important thing is that he has made a 
beginning of a scientific study of the results of these processes. Programs 
of religious education, whether Protestant or Catholic, cannot claim 
exemption from critical study of their product on the ground of pious 
intentions, and they are beginning to get it, Hartshorne and May, in 
their Studies in Deceit, undertook to discover by a different but rigorously 


scientific technique whether Sunday schools and other mora) agencies 


appreciably reduce the tendency of children to Me, cheat, and steal. (Gen- 


erally speaking, it seems, they do not.) Catholics and Protestants alike 


may either rise in wrath against the work of these scholars and declare 
that they are enemies because they are not Aatterers, or they may prove 
their devotion to the ends which they profess to seek by encouraging 
such studies and correcting their practice in the light of the fullest avail- 
able knowledge. 


Winrrep Ernest GARRISON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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LUTHER'S THINKING ABOUT GOD 


The output of literature on Luther is surprisingly large. More and 
more does he seem to become the historical authority for all those Protes- 
tants who are still in vital contact with the Reformation, Since 1908, 
when Ficker published the commentary to Paul’s letter to the Romans, 
which he had discovered, and especially since the Reformation anniver- 
sary in 1917, the tide of Luther-studies has constantly risen. Nor is the 
interest in Luther limited to Germany. The works of James Mackinnon 
and of Henri Stroh) indicate that historians of all countries are vitally 
concerned with an understanding of the German reformer. It is rather 
remarkable, indeed, that we do not yet possess a satisfactory biography 
of Luther, which would do justice to the man in his totality, like Doumer- 
gue’s magnum opus on Calvin. Seemingly Scheel is not continuing the 
studies which he began with his two brilliant volumes. Whether Mackin- 
non wil] succeed in filling the need is doubtful, For we seem not yet to 
have reached a sufficient knowledge of the historical context, as well as of 
the true character, of Luther’s religion and theology. Due to the rather 
recent acquaintance with the early sources for a knowledge of Luther’s 
theological career, we have as yet barely arrived at an understanding of 
the young Luther. In an almost bewildering number of specia) studies 
and monographs certain phases of Luther’s thought have been studied, 
but only a few of these have related his earlier with his later ideas. As yet 
his theology cannot be fully described, and his true place in the Reforma- 
tion fully defined, For a time it seemed as if the way toward the attain- 
ment of such an end had been sufficiently prepared by the learned essays 
of Hol), first published in book-form in 1921, This book inaugurated 
even something of a Luther-Renaissance in Germany. Us significance 
seemed to be greater for the theologian who had to dea) with the modern 
religious and theological crisis than for the historian. Its interpretation 
of Luther’s thought is still widely regarded as authoritative. Only re- 
cently some of his statements have begun to be supplemented and criti- 
cized. Holl seems to have so emphasized the place of the God-concept in 
Luther’s thinking that the Christology did not receive due attention, and 
he seemed also too much concerned with the young Luther to do justice 
to Luther in his totality. 

Erich Seeberg, his successor at the University of Berlin (who, by the 
way, is the son of Reinh, Seeberg, the well-known historian of dogma, 
whose contributions to the understanding of Luther have also been im- 
portant), has evidently set out to correct these shortcomings and to clear 
the way for the new comprehensive work of the future that is to describe 
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Luther’s theology.' The volume under review is the first of a series of 
four which is to deal with the God-concept, the idea of the sacrament, the 
Christology, and the views on )ife and death in the teaching of the re- 


former. Seeberg does not intend to write an extensive work on ‘“‘Luther’s 


theology”; he wishes to exhibit its motive forces and their context in 
Luther’s thinking. 


The discussion of Luther’s God-idea, contained in the volume at 
hand, is not only of great promise ior the fina) in)h)ment of this purpose 


but, because of its emphasis on hitherto somewhat neglected problems, 
represents also a significant advance toward a fully satisiactory and just 
appreciation of Luther’s thought. Seeberg confesses to have learned from 
Holl the need of footnotes giving elaborate quotations from Luther’s 
writings. This method has doubtless great advantages. [t makes possible 
a quick testing of a proposed interpretation, and constitutes a valuable 
collection of widely dispersed material on a definite subject, thus prepar- 
ing for a final systematization of knowledge. But it tends also to prevent 
proper elasticity of interpretation, because it must necessarily result in 
accentuating the opinion expressed in the chosen quotation, since the en- 
tire source-material can never be quoted. In that respect it makes an ex- 
amination of the judgment presented in the text difficult, leaving it to 
the specialist alone, while the ordinary reader is apt to be forced into an 
altogether too ready assurance of the definiteness of the writer’s exposi- 
tion. These remarks are meant to express a certain skepticism about the 
value of Seeberg’s method, but not ingratitude for his instructive docu- 
mentation. 

In regard to the book itself, it begins with an investigation of types 
of medieval ideas of God as exhibited in the Greek intellectual scholasti- 
cism of Thomas Aquinas, in the voluntaristic Occamism of Gabriel Biel, 
in the metaphysica) mysticism of Taouler, and in the moralistic humanism 
of Erasmus. This is done, not in order to show the ancestry of Luther’s 
thought, but in order to set it against a background in the history of ideas. 
Luther’s concept of God is then described as of a profoundly religious, 
exclusively spiritual, vital—not to say personal—character. 

Four main circles of thought in Luther’s concept of God are distin- 
guished. In exhibiting, first of all, the philosophical and religious motives, 
Seeberg calls attention to religious realism as Luther’s basic philosophy. 
Not our thinking makes the things, but things impress themselves upon 
us and demand an act of the human will to acknowledge them in their 
incomprehensible reality. The fact of first importance in life is the fier?. 
This realism accounts for the understanding of life as a constant motion. 


*Luthers Theologie. Motive und Ideen. Bd. 1. Die Gottesanschauung. By 
Erich Seeberg. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1929. vi-+-218 pages. M. 14. 
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Aristotelian philosophy and theology with their substance metaphysics 
are replaced by a new dynamistic, functional metaphysics, which finds 
its reflection in religion in such a way that repentance must be called the 
characteristic status of the religious man. All this finally becomes intelli- 
gible only under the presupposition of a certain transcendentalism, by 
which things and ideas become real only in their connection with human 


consciousness. The significant religious consequence is that “faith and 


justice of God are identical.” 


If one adds to these philosophical principles the fundamental reli- 


gious motif of the contrast between God and man or between spirit and 
flesh, the theology of Luther can be understood. It means that God works 
by way of contrast. He, the almighty one, saves not in spite of, but 
through, weakness, suffering, sin, humility. His redemption is climaxed 
in a cross. In a constant fight against the Kingdom of the World he 
maintains his Kingdom, which is always represented by a minority of 
men. Human history must therefore be reviewed under the idea of the 
perennial coexistence of belief and unbelief. 

In the second place, such ideas lead us to understand why the idea 
of the hidden (absconditus) God, already to be found in Luther’s anno- 
tations to Tauler, stands in the center of his theology. Seeberg has proved, 
I think, that the interpretation of the ideas of the hidden God (deus ab- 
scondttus ) and the revealed God (deus relevatus) does not depend upon 
the scholastic concept of the ordained and absolute power of God ( potes- 
tas det ordinata et absoluta) but rather upon the religio-philosophical 
motives of Luther. God is hidden because he reveals himse)i in contrast 
to the world. The terms “spiritual” (spiritualis ) and “hidden” (aéscon- 
ditus) are the same. The paradox of life—its conflicts are insoluble—is 
overcome in the paradox of the Christian religion: “Christ is the repre- 
sentation of God who works by way of contrast; as such he is the con- 
crete revelation of the hidden God.” 

Closely related to these ideas of the hidden God is the third circle of 
thought, which is concerned with sin and evil. The principle is that God 
is supreme action, and a)) human action in accordance with the divine is 
good. Nothing is evil which accords with the divine will, not even the 
resignatio ad infernum. But since the powers of evi) and of Satan exist, 
God the author of all life must have permitted them to come into exist- 
ence. In explaining this fact of reality, Luther speaks of their use for the 
purpose of salvation (by way of contrast) and of their total incompre- 
hensibility (as God himself is incomprehensible), but he does not shrink 
from the statement that God created also evil. “He wanted Adam to 
Tant:”’ 

Finally, the problem of the concrete reality of God is discussed. This 
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last chapter is probably the most forceful in the entire book. It is docu- 
mented from the writings on the Lord’s Supper, which are usually neg- 
lected when treating the main features of Luther’s theology. “God must 
be dynamically understood as the moving, innermost, nearest, and at the 
same time most remote power which deals with the substance of things 
only in so far as it touches them, its creatures, in giving them life and in 
putting them into action. God is closer to the creatures than their selves 
and at the same time farther away than our thoughts can reach.” God 
in his being is not objective. He becomes concrete in his word, and the 
word contains the message that he must be found in the humanity of 
Christ. But the word is not something solid, objective. It must be func- 
tionally understood. It is there to be interpreted. The transcendentalism 
which is essential for the idea of faith becomes here most effective. 

This review of the content of Seeberg’s book may suffice to indicate 
the wealth of its suggestions and the richness of its interpretations. Its 
most remarkable feature seems to lie in a religiously congenial under- 
standing of Luther’s thoughts. It is not limited, but accentuated by a 
learned objectivity; and it is, as far as I can see, free from the attempt to 
modernize ideas of the past. 

Some critical questions could be raised, e.g., whether the idea of the 
deus absconditus is fully exhausted in Seeberg’s representation; or wheth- 
er the idea of the spirit is positively enough evaluated; or whether the 
word is not, to a higher degree than Seeberg seems to admit, a solid, some- 
times inexplicable block in Luther’s thinking; or how the quoted sources 
must and can be historically related to each other. For the answer to all 
such questions, we eagerly await the continuation of this brilliant study. 

WILHELM Pauck 


Cuicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


CHRISTIAN HYMNS! 


Dr. Louis S. Benson has long been one of the leading American 
authorities on hymnody. His estimates are always well balanced, schol- 
arly, and in excellent taste. About half his book is occupied with a survey 
of the relation of the hymn to the Bible, the Apostolic Age, and to litera- 

*The Hymnody of the Christian Church. By Louis F. Benson. New York: 


George H. Doran Co. 310 pages. $2.00. 
The Evolution of the English Hymn. By Frederick John Gillman. New York: 


Macmillan Co. 312 pages. $2.50. 
The American Student Hymnal. By H. Augustine Smith. New York: Century 


Co., 1928. xxvi+443 pages. 
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ture. Amongst the most interesting accounts of this historical survey are 
those descriptive of the various struggles for new forms of song. In this 
connection, I could wish that there might have been presented a trans- 
lated quotation from one of the Arian hymns, early forms of propaganda. 
Then follows an excellent categorical analysis of the content of hymns, 
according to their subjective, objective, personal, social, theological, or 
other character. This is a most useful discussion. There are two good 
chapters of textual and musical criticism, although they do not instruct 
the average minister in the canons of musical taste with the fulness and 
clarity needed. The work fails to take sufficient account of present-day 
efforts to voice newer convictions and current social ethics in the song of 
the church. 

Mr. Gillman’s book is cast almost entirely on the historical plan. The 
opening chapter on music and religion and the closing chapter on tunes 
constitute better philosophy and criticism of religious music than Dr. 
Benson’s book contains. There is a much greater wealth of quotation to 
illustrate the development of the Christian hymn. This book also lacks, 
however, any proper recognition of present-day movements and ideas. It 
is enlivened by portraits of a number of the most distinguished hymn- 
writers and enriched throughout by the ample culture of its author. 

In The American Student Hymnal, we have perhaps the boldest at- 
tempt of recent years to present a new collection of hymns. With only 
403 numbers, there is a satisfying proportion of the noble hymns most 
used by the better-educated congregations. No hymnal for youth would 
be satisfactory without these. The amount of comparatively new textual 
material is indicated by the inclusion of hymns from eighty living authors. 
An equally large range of new music and new arrangements of old music 
is utilized. Twenty numbers are hymns of other peoples, printed in the 
original tongues together with metrical translations. An air of freshness 
is imparted to the book, presumably as an attraction to young people, by 
certain of the sectional headings, “The White Comrade,” “Torch Bear- 
ers,” “Challenge,” “Follow the Gleam,” “Knighthood’s Oath and Vigil,” 
and others. There are seventy-eight pages of supplementary worship ma- 
terials, unison readings, responsive readings, litanies, and prayers. 

For the most part the musical settings are good, although at one 
opening of the book, I note Gottschalk, which could well be spared, and 
“Breathe on Me, Breath of God” set to a three-four tune when St. An- 
drew would serve much better. Some of the new music will not be much 
used by congregations, but might be valuable for choir rendition. Several 
fine old musical works are recovered. 

Despite the gratifying number of hymns along the lines of modern 
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ethics, there has been little attempt to include hymns of any newer theo- 
logical outlook. It may be that the average American student is more 
easily captivated by old ideas smartly dressed than by new thoughts, yet 
the great hymnal for the American student will be based upon more 
sturdy intellectual foundations. For this the time is hardly ripe. 
Von OGDEN Voct 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MORAL VALUES THE KEY TO RELIGION’ 


When this Scotch professor in a Canadian college tells us that the job 
of the theologian is “not to construct a system of dogmas, but to lay bare 
the nerve of this thing which men call faith,” we feel encouraged to read 
farther in a very heavy-looking volume. We are further heartened when 
a useful distinction is drawn between theology as the scientific study of 
religious consciousness and philosophy as “the attempt to incorporate 
[the religious experience of mankind] into a synoptic view of reality as 
a whole.” To these definitive statements he adds two more, viz., that re- 
ligious experience can be described only when it is known from within, 
and that therefore the Christian theologian must perforce look for this 
theology to Christian experience. The psychology and history of religion 
are thus given their place in relation to theology: a place somewhere ‘“‘be- 
low the salt”! 

In good academic form, the author then walks back to get a good 
running start for his own leap into the sea of theological inquiry, and we 
are treated to a discriminating and well-ordered discussion of Christian 
theology since Kant. The dependence of the German romanticists upon 
Kant’s great refutation of rationalism is very clearly brought out, and 
they are at the same time criticized for the typical romanticist vagueness 
in the use of the term “feeling” as basic in religion. The author traces 
the growth of the Ritschlian theology to its culmination in Hermann: to 
Kant’s insistence on moral insight as inseparable from religion Fichte 
had added the conception of God as the moral order of the universe, and 
Lotze had stressed the conviction that this moral order is not merely an 
ideal but really exists. On these foundations Ritschl built his exposition 
of religion as faith in the reality of those values to which our moral con- 
sciousness introduces us. Hermann added the important claim that these 
real objective values are also the ultimate power in the universe, and that 

* The Interpretation of Religion: An Introductory Study of Theological Prin- 
ciples. By John Baillie. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. xv-+477 pages. 
$4.00. 
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their triumph is thus guaranteed. Religion is then defined by Mr. Baillie 
as “a moral trust in reality.” 

To the inevitable question, “Whence comes this conviction that re- 
ality is on the side of goodness?” the author devotes a chapter which ar- 
gues as follows: (1) The certainty of duty is logically prior to the cer- 
tainty of faith. ‘““For my belief that I must do my duty no reason can be 
given and no reason is required” (p. 344). (2) Given the claims of duty, 
our values then “demand a cosmic setting for themselves” (p 346). Our 
very sense of duty derives from “the Whole of things.” (3) To deny this 
cosmic character of ethical obligations is to invite “corrosion of those val- 
ues themselves,” for the faith in their validity is logically inseparable 
from their compulsive power. (4) Yet this faith is never a product of ar- 
gumentation, since argument proceeds from judgments of fact, whereas 
faith proceeds from intuitive judgments of value. (5) It follows, there- 
fore, that religious faith is attained not by speculative thought “but by 
deepening our moral experience and clarifying our moral insight” (p. 
363). Faith and hope spring from love (p. 380). 

The remainder of the volume develops the implications of this line of 
thought for the conceptions of God, religious progress, and revelation: 
God is that cosmic moral intelligence with which our moral selves have 
communion (chap. viii). Religious progress is gauged, not by the corres- 
pondence of religious truths with the ephemeral “findings” of current 
science (p. 404 ff.) but by the ranking of the ethical values it embodies 
(p. 408). The disclosure of the wider moral values of the cosmos to our 
moral selves is what is meant by revelation, and this may well take place 
by our seeing them incarnate in Christ (pp. 459, 469 f.). 

The crux, then, of Professor Baillie’s whole argument is the Ritsch- 
lian contention that moral judgments are of a different order from ration- 
al judgments, and that these moral judgments are intuitive. Immediately 
the question arises regarding the empirical status of intuition as an ex- 
planation of our value-judgments. Clearly, our value-judgments cannot 
safely be separated from our judgments of fact, since our judgments of 
value relate to factual items in our experience: there is no moral judgment 
of goodness without reference to good behavior or to natural events which 
affect our human quest. Still more dangerous does it seem, in the light of 
comparative ethics, to trust intuitive judgments—whatever those may be 
psychologically—for guidance in the realm of values. The author seems, 
in his reference to “clarifying moral insight” (p. 363), to admit some con- 
scious (rational?) development of moral standards. But such growth im- 
plies individual adjustment to someone’s standards, and the process of 
social adjustment is under way. Now, this not only furnishes a clue to 
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the relativity of consciences to current social experience but it also sug- 
gests a social reference for the intuitive judgments of which the author 
writes. We have a strange way of conceding the absolute claims of intu- 
itive value-judgments only to those moral judgments which conform to 
the recognized values of the religious group! 

In view of the questionable character of absolutes in religious experi- 
ence, we cannot therefore concede Mr. Baillie’s disparagement of at- 
tempts to interpret religious truth in terms of current thought-forms. 
After all, this religious experience which he purposes as a theologian to 
study is not lived only in the philosopher’s absolute space-time. It is lived 
in the carpenter’s shop, the royal court, the monastic refectory, and the 
marketplace, and the streams of contemporaneous life flow through it. 
Only a preoccupied Scottish thinker could ignore the influence of general 
culture upon religious expression! 

The author does well to criticize rationalism for confusing religion 
with theological formulas, and romanticism for making religion mere in- 
determinate feeling. But he offers in their place a non-rational moral in- 
sight without definable conceptions of right and wrong. Perhaps this is 
because he thinks of reasoning as a process of metaphysical argument 
rather than as an instrument for co-ordinating the real experiences of 
which he speaks. 

EpwWIN E. AUBREY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PERSONAL THEISM?* 


This is one of those unanswerable books: unanswerable but unsat- 
isfying. It starts with an assumption and shows the full implications of 
that assumption. As such it provides a self-consistent whole; and from 
the standpoint of an idealist philosopher like the author this provides a 
large presumption in favor of its correctness. In common with all idealist 
philosophies it asks you to grant an assumption and then shows that from 
this standpoint you can, with negligible (sic) exceptions, achieve “an 
interpretation of religious experience and a theory concerning the ulti- 
mate meaning of man and the cosmos which is not only tenable but is 
more rational as well as more productive of human well-being than any 
other” (p. 1.). 

The author is thus pledged (1) to interpret his assumption; (2) to 
relate it to other viewpoints; (3) to meet all obstacles and either sur- 


1The Humanity of God. By John Wright Buckham. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1928. xiv-+265 pages. $2.50. 
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mount them or show them to be negligible; and (4) to show the prag- 
matic value of the assumption. Professor Buckham accordingly divides 
his volume into these four parts; but prefaces them with his assumptions 
as to methods of securing data for his theological hypothesis. 

Religion, we learn at the outset, is primarily emotional; and this 
emotion is always evoked by a “something more,”’ the mana, of which one 
is aware as being “associated with the object.” This awareness is in- 
tuitive and direct; and the attempt to interpret it gives rise to theological 
symbolism. The symbol which Mr. Buckham proposes is God, the 
Father; and our advance in theology must be not beyond it but more 
deeply into it (p. 26). 

Now follows a lengthy description of the attributes of perfect father- 
hood (for divine fatherhood must of course be perfect) ; and we find that 
despite the hindrances of spiritism, mythology, and sex associations the 
notion of a perfect Father has developed into ethical monotheism; that 
this is best revealed through the living reality which this Fatherhood was 
in Jesus’ experience of spirituality, trust, and filial loyalty; and that, as 
the Pure Spirit who is also Perfect Personality, God is superindividual 
and is the embodiment of love and creative effort. 

Such a conception has received recent support from the “theology of 
experience,” from the emphasis on immanence, and from Christo-centric 
theology. It finds its clearest philosophic expression in personalism; and 
here the finality of nature is negated in favor of positing a Mind beyond 
nature. On the other hand, all the excesses into which mysticism has 
fallen are due to the lack of this conception of Divine Fatherhood. 

Does the reader raise objections about “the dark side of nature”? 
That darkness loses much of its somberness if we accept the argument 
from design for divine goodness, and remember that “nature red in tooth 
and claw” has, after all, culminated in human personality. So also suffer- 
ing and death are just the obverse of joy and life, needing to be seen in 
the perspective of God’s eternity. History reveals the progressive Divine 
Will which we cannot know in temporal limits, and which acts providen- 
tially for the ultimate good of the race as a whole (though humans subor- 
dinated to the larger good may not see it that way! ). On the assumption 
that such a Divine Father exists, men gain a feeling of at-homeness in 
the vast universe; and in gratitude and prayer are purified for their share 
in a moral order which gains added significance. Only on the basis of 
Divine Fatherhood is human brotherhood made possible on the plane of 
eternal and invisible values; and only in this conception do the strivings 
of all religions find their fulfilment. 
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How can it be? How can we believe it? Only as we exercise faith in 
acting as if it were true; and finding its meaning. 

The book is well written, though with an occasional tendency to 
substitute lyric sentences where logical sequence would be indicated. An 
easy-flowing statement frequently conceals an omission either of data or 
of logical steps; e.g., “these by-products of religion | spiritism, mythology, 
and sex perversions| . . . . are foreign to its true nature” (p. 36); “If 
humans can create a bridge . . . . pari passu Divine Personality can 
create . . . . asystem of universes” (p. 61); “To find gloom or cruelty 
or treachery in Nature is to read human traits into the non-human” 
(p. 127) (What of reading goodness into it?) ; ““The bright side of Nature 
we may reasonably accept as the chief side” (p. 140), The statement 
that “the very idea of a philosophy of history is itself a Christian prod- 
uct” (p. 167) is supported by a footnote quotation reading, “From the 
first Christianity had a philosophy of history”! As a whole, the book is 
an interpretation of, rather than an effective apologetic for, “the human- 
ity of God.” 

Epwin E. Auprey 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RELIGION AS SOCIALIZATION! 


The dominant impression which the book conveys is one of prac- 
ticality. —To Mr. Ames, religion is not something defined by Spinoza, 
Kant, or some other “authority” remote from the man in the street; it is 
what religious people do—the sort of religious folk who go to Sunday 
school or those who give their best to healing human ills. Accordingly, 
the layman wil] understand what the author is talking about, and will 
find himself relaxing from the muscle tensions which a theologian always 
seems capable of inducing in him. That the book was written for him 
is apparent from its almost total lack of footnote apparatus and from 
its easy-reading type. 

Religion is presented as “the quest for the largest and fullest satisfac- 
tion of felt needs,” which quest produces the institutional forms so often 
mistaken for the source of religion. That becomes sacred which is a sat- 
isfaction of primal needs, and symbols emerge to connote the means of 
satisfaction. The history of religion points to nothing more clearly than 
to the close interaction between religion and the economic and cultural 
life of the group. Thus the values of religion are practical. They are also 

’ Religion. By Edward Scribner Ames. New Vork: Henry Holt & Co., 1929. 
vii-+- 324 pages. $3.00. 
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group values, for even the religious recluse peoples his solitude with imag- 
inary persons. ‘‘Religious values are inclusive. . .. . There are no cere- 


monials of a purely religious character.” They are cosmic, putting all hu- 
man action in an infinite perspective; but within this immensity men find 
a sense of intimacy and security in religion’s friendly universe. 

To criticize and direct our activity is the function of philosophy, and 
this demands empirical rather than speculative modes of thought. The 
difficulty with speculative philosophy has been its pretense to view the 
world from a totally disinterested standpoint, a psychological impossi- 
bility. No less fallacious is the current idea of a more “real” world of 
physical scientists, which is merely the world viewed from their particular 
angle. To describe the universe from the point of view of emotional or 
poetic reactions would therefore be just as “realistic.” Religion is inter- 
ested in placing all actions in the widest possible frame of reference, but 
this is not provided by physical science alone; it is the task of the philoso- 
phy of religion. Yet science is essential to religion as abundantly shown 
by the benefits accruing to religion from the scientific study of its phe- 
nomena. 

If religion be concerned with the values of human, social] experience, 
it is clear that it is something very much akin to morality. ‘The line of 
demarcation is not so clear as when morality is assigned to human reason 
and religion to the divine, but there are still two appreciable differences.” 
Mora) acts carried to their inhnite implications are brought within the 
scope of religion; and, on the other hand, religion dramatizes the meaning 
of life and hence of conduct with compelling beauty. Thus it comes about 
that art, always concerned to find self-expression for the highest quality 
of imaginative experience, creates ideal meanings for actual life. Obvi- 
ously, art in this vita) sense, brings to religion balance and proportion and 
ease of movement. 

Where is God in all this? Let us see first, pleads the author, where 
men have claimed to find gods in the history of the race. The objects and 
events which hold us breathless, because of their uncertain bearing upon 
the deepest quests of life, are branded as mana, strangely potent. This 
potency may be individualized in spirits, the more important of which 
become gods. Humanized and universalized, God becomes the personal 
absolute whether as Yahweh or as the Logos. Because it arose out of emo- 
tional projections, this God, when subjected to rational inquiry in modern 
speculative philosophy, failed of demonstration. Thus by the materialist 
it was quickly dismissed; but remained to haunt the idealist, who, finding 
reason futile, escaped into claims of suprarational revelation. Now, em- 
piricism furnishes the only escape from this impasse consistent with ex- 
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perience by retracing its steps to the sorts of experiences out of which the 
concept first emerged, and from which it drew its meaning. Gods turn out 
to be “the life-process itself, idealized and personified.” “Godis .... 
the Spirit of a people, and in so far as there is a world of humanity, God 
is the Spirit of the world.” God as thus conceived is as really existent as 
the world itself. ‘‘God includes the so-called material world which is the 
stage of their [men’s] action and the condition of their existence, and God 
signifies also the order of their intelligence and conduct.” 

As related to the human self, God is this larger self of the world with 
which man has intimate contact. For the human self is not an entity 
within the skin, but a series of relationships with other organisms and 
meaningful objects. In so far, therefore, as “the self participates in the life 
of the universal,” in pursuit of the best, then the meaning of the whole for 
good is shared by the individual; and God and man may meet as friends, 
“co-workers.” However, the meaning of the whole for good becomes an 
idealization of reality as orderliness, love, and rationality; and wherever 
these qualities emerge in experience they are proof of his reality. God 
works, then, through “the will to attain the good through the dominance 
of order, intelligence and love”; and when, in crises, this will becomes for 
action’s sake an absolute demand, God comes to be the Absolute, not of 
speculation but of practical conduct. He is personal in the same sense 
that He is intelligent; in the sense that reality is in part (i.e., in humani- 
ty) personal. “He is the world of nature, including human beings, oper- 
ating for certain ends through individuals and institutions,” as important 
and real a form of natural activity, surely, as material forces. God thus 
becomes a “frame of reference” in religious thinking, an accumulation o 
racial experience which stands over against the individual judgment a 
relative omniscience and omnipotence. 

When this sense of the encompassing power is intensely appreciated 
religion becomes mystical; and this without espousing the particular 
epistemology of mysticism. When we employ language to carry on con- 
versation with the idealized other—whether another self or one’s own per- 
sonality or the whole regarded as functioning as a personality—the result 
is prayer. It is converse with one’s ideals, and gains added power to ele- 
vate and exhilarate us when shared with other idealists in a common 
quest. 

Moral determinism as a doctrine arose out of “the now discarded 
doctrine of physical determinism.” As an adjusting organism man has 
learnt “the habit of modifying habits” in response to the changing needs 
of a changing environment. This habit is what is meant by freedom; and 
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our conscious modifications of response in concrete social situations is 
moral freedom. Ethics finds its criteria in “expansiveness, harmony and 
happiness experienced.” From this it follows that good and evil are rela- 
tive terms, and perfection an ulterior goal, not a static condition. There 
are no “natural evils” save as natural events relate to human ends, creat- 
ing problems to be solved; and upon problematic choices rests our moral- 
ity itself. 

Discussion of religious organization is clarified by the writer’s eschew- 
ing the term “the church” in favor of “churches”; for then the latter are 
seen as partial, local, particularized organizations of idealistic quests. 
Church union will come not in doctrinal or ritual uniformity, but in prac- 
tical co-operation in quest of the good life under varying conditions. 
Meanwhile, successful religious education will seek to “cultivate the reli- 
gious values that are inherent in common experience,” and this by actual 
socialized experience in some group. Intellectual leadership in religion will 
make its contribution most effectively by modestly avoiding the prestige 
of remote authoritativeness and applying its reflective thought to “the 
release and enhancement of practical religious living,” by bringing it into 
harmony with wider areas and perspectives. 


Thus runs the argument of the book, and no one can gainsay the 
clarity, charm, and cogency with which it is written. It becomes abund- 
antly clear that religion is a function of normal social life; but not so 
clear that the whole reference of valid religion is to be found in social ex- 
perience. That this point is not clearly worked out is indicated by the 
treatment of the crucial concept of God. This section of the book, almost 
one-third of the volume, is confusing if not confused. 

In the first place mana is interpreted as socially significant potency, 
an interpretation open to considerable question. But when we come to the 
relation of God to the cosmos the uncertainty grows. God is ‘‘the mean- 
ing of the world” (p. 133); then he “includes the so-called material 
world” (p. 134); and again He is synonymous with nature (p. 145; cf. 
p. 177). But immediately a reservation is made that “God is not to be 
taken as the equivalent of all that is, but as . . . . ‘the Power which 
makes for righteousness’ ” (p. 146). Chapter x, however, presents “God 
as idealized reality,” that is, as “those aspects which are consonant with 
order, beauty and expansion” (p. 154). 

The reader will surely ask, Is God the universe as a whole, or not? 
As a pragmatist, Dean Ames replies, of course, that anything is what hu- 
man experience assumes most effectively that it is. Things are defined by 
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their functions in our experience. Therefore, the cosmos is the whole of 
experience interpreted as to its significance for our behavior. The cosmos 
as a religious concept, then, would be the totality of experience inter- 
preted as to its significance for the quest after social ideals. From this 
standpoint it may be truly said that God can be at once the whole, the 
meaning of the whole, and a trend within the whole. Now, any meaning 
selected for religion, viewed in the Amesian way as co-extensive with the 
widest life-quests, must be pragmatically the most comprehensive mean- 
ing. This demands that the philosopher of religion view his cosmos from 
the widest variety of possible angles, in order to embrace experience. The 
selection of any one angle as the religious angle demands justification, if 
religion is to avoid being allocated to a limited area of life, and hence of 
the personality. 

The author clearly views the cosmos from the angle of its bearing 
upon the quest of the highest social ideals. What precisely would be this 
angle? Professor Ames explicitly distinguishes it from the physical sci- 
ence angle (pp. 59 f., 171), thereby running the risk of divorcing social 
behavior of human organisms from their physicochemical foundations. 
His own statement on page 157 defines this angle of vision as finding the 
meaning of the world in that which makes “sanity and achievement pos- 
sible” and gives “a positive and pleasurable emotional tone.” Full of dan- 
ger as is this latter phrase, the “sanity” sought for in the former test 
connotes a testing of social objectives with reference to a larger or a dif- 
ferent setting. Thus Dewey” says, ‘To ascertain and state meanings in 
abstraction from social or shared situations is the only way in which the 
latter can be intelligently modified, extended and varied.” It is one thing 
to advance the dialectic that physical science meanings are, as a part of 
human knowledge, social meanings; it is a very different matter to argue 
that the significance of nature for the human, moral quest is its charac- 
teristic meaning (pp. 155, 170f.). This leaps too many obstacles by a 
tour de force. Since our adjustment is to our area of significant experi- 
ence, it becomes imperative that we avoid a “run of attention’ (even 
though it be societal) that begets inadequate adjustment. If God is to be 
taken as a meaning of the whole, care must be taken to avoid projecting 
our present, social meanings to the exclusion of other non-social meanings 
which might force a reconstruction of social ideals. Otherwise we “harden 
our hearts” and lose a new message. 

Epwin E. AUBREY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* The Philosophy of John Dewey, J. Ratner, p. 231. 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHY’ 


This work is very timely, since most of the sourcebooks in philosophy 
published heretofore have included only selections from the classical 
philosophers. We find brought together here excerpts from the writings 
of some of the best-known philosophers of today and of the last few 
decades. In the preface the compiler states that ‘“‘while the book is pri- 
marily designed for use in college courses in philosophy, I have also had 
especially in mind those persons who wish to know something of what 
philosophers are saying, but who.are too busy to read widely in the litera- 
ture.” Although the subtitle of the work reads, “Selections for Beginners 
from the Writings of the Greatest 2oth Century Philosophers,” the be- 
ginner in philosophy will find many of the selections very difficult read- 
ing. This fact, however, is realized, and at least three readings of each 
selection are recommended by the compiler: the first reading to be 
simply for interest, the second for a more searching analysis, and the 
third to bring understanding and complete mastery of the material pre- 
sented. 

The selections are well organized under appropriate headings so that 
there is continuity of subject matter as well as diversity of presentation. 
The book is divided into five main parts: “Orientation,” “Idealism,” 
“Realism,” “Pragmatism,” and “Other Types of Philosophy.” Each part 
is again divided into chapters, which include on the average two or three 
selections. The main parts of the book, dealing with idealism, realism, 
and pragmatism, each include chapters with a sketch of the development 
of that particular movement, its solution of the problem of knowledge 
and existence, its approach to the problem of truth and error, as well 
as to the body-mind problem, and its theory of value. The reading of 
these corresponding chapters gives an excellent idea of how these prob- 
lems are handled by men of different philosophical schools. In order that 
the reader may not overlook important points, each selection is preceded 
by a concise analysis, and each chapter is followed by suggestions and 
questions for discussion and further thought. In the Appendix is found a 
biographical sketch of each of the contributors. 

It is impossible for a reviewer in a short space to give more than a 
general idea of the material presented by the sixty or more contributors. 
The selections which any one person would point out as especially valu- 
able would doubtless depend upon his philosophical bias, as well as upon 
his particular interests. In Part I on orientation, such men as William 
James, John Dewey, R. B. Perry, W. P. Montague, J. H. Muirhead, and 


* An Anthology of Recent Philosophy. Compiled by Danrer SoMMER RosIn- 
son. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1929. xii+674 pages. $4.00. 
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others of like standing discuss the nature of philosophy, its rdle in the 
history of civilization, and its chief divisions and problems. Under the 
heading of idealism, the names of R. F. A. Hoernlé, James Ward, Henri 
Bergson, F. H. Bradley, G. P. Adams, B. Bosanquet, and others appear. 
Among the realists represented are B. Russell, George Santayana, and 
about twelve others; among the pragmatists, John Dewey, F. C. S. Schil- 
ler, and other well-known names. The last part of the work, devoted to 
“Other Types of Philosophy,” includes selections on emergent evolution, 
agnosticism, and the new scholasticism. 

The value of such a work as this compared with that written by a 
single author is that it permits opposing views to be presented by persons 
wholly in sympathy with the position presented. While the selections for 
this compilation come from a very wide range of literature, including 
books, philosophical journals, and reviews, they have been well selected. 
Many classes in modern philosophy will find this a useful text and source- 


book. 
Harotp H. Titus 


Denison UNIVERSITY 


A CRITICISM OF THE MODERN ECONOMIC ORDER 


This is a profoundly discouraging book.’ And this, not primarily 
because of the dark picture it draws of the prevailing economic (dis) 
order, capitalism. It is true, however, that Professor Ward has restated 
in compelling fashion the debits of our economic philosophy ard of the 
culture that arises from it. He charges that capitalism does not actually 
subserve human values in producing prosperity for the few; that it does 
not even make for maximum production; that in its survival of the 
fittest, the fittest do not survive; that its own vaunted palliatives are 
mere palliatives, such as distribution of stock ownership, which the more 
it is distributed the less it is democratized; that its unquestionable vir- 
tues—thrift, industriousness, and honesty—can be developed with less 
overhead; that little as our economic morality can promise the present, 
it can promise less than that little for the future: ‘Here capitalistic in- 
dustrialism is disqualified at the outset.” 

Nor does the discouragement with the book grow out of a conviction 
that the author, like so many preachers, is unprejudiced by any knowl- 


*Our Economic Morality. By Harry F. Ward. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1929. ix+329 pages. $2.50. 
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edge of the facts. Unlike a graduate student who wished to “‘Christianize 
the economic order” without having either studied or being willing to 
study economics, Professor Ward has a working knowledge of the basic 
economic facts of our present situation. He has had, moreover, the bene- 
fit of advice from economic technicians. The author has read widely and 
understandingly in the literature for, as well as against, the prevailing 
theory of business enterprise. 

Nor does the discouragement arise from any feeling that the author 
lacks sympathy or has placed his sympathy upon the wrong side. These 
pages, as do all his pages, glow with fellow-feeling for those less fortunate 
than the author and with prophetic zeal, not to say wrath, against all who 
stay the course of justice among men. Nor is his courage less than his 
sympathy. He not only speaks straightforwardly about economic male- 
factors, about politicians in high places, about socially nescient divines, 
but he even speaks his mind regarding fellow-academicians who develop 
an exclusive pride of place or apologize for those who have developed 
such a pride. 

No; the discouragement grows from none of these things. It springs 
rather from the lack of any genuine alternative to the darksome way of 
life here colorfully drawn. An alternative is the need of the hour: without 
it sympathy easily becomes sentimentalism and courage, foolhardiness. 
Communism, as the author sees, offers no fundamental alternative; for 
though its attitude toward private property has released new energies as 
an outgrowth of revolution, it nevertheless rests basically upon the same 
devotion as capitalism to a materialistic outlook upon life. Nor is “the 
ethic of Jesus,” constituting as it does a remarkably inconspicuous sub- 
title of the book, offer any genuine alternative to the economic mind of 
the modern world, though the author himself believes that it does. Jesus 
comes into the picture only when it is obvious that there is no other hope 
in sight. Adam Smith we know, and Marx, and Ford; but who is Jesus? 
Is he the man who, despairing of and crushed by an economic situation 
far less complex than the one that arouses Ward’s courage, forgot even 
love at last and appealed querulously to God when he had nothing else 
left? Then give us Ward, who not only looks at capitalism with courage 
but also looks at man’s life on earth with hope. To appeal to the hope of 
a solution as itself the solution leaves us worse than we were; for it leaves 
us discouraged as well as baffled. Such words as sympathy and love and 
co-operation and God and “ethic of Jesus” constitute no solution of any- 
thing, except by attribution; and this kind of solution the apologists for 
capitalism have, in attributing welfare to the many because they are sub- 
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sumed in the prosperity of the few. The weakness of this latter attribu- 
tion is that the inclusion of the one in the other cannot be factually pa- 
raded. And the weakness of the former is that a plan of procedure cannot 
be deduced from love or even from the ethic of Jesus. If it could, then let 
us deduce it, and leave off the calling of holy names. 

In truth, if all references to the ethic of Jesus were excised from 
this book, nobody would miss them; not even the author himself once 
the memory of what he has written grew dim. His book would then 
stand forth for what it is: a courageous and informed attack upon the 
evils of our present economic practices and philosophy—with no alterna- 
tive save the author’s own good will. This would be a great gain, for it 
would set a reader (and the author) to work upon the economic order 
itself to discover whatever potencies for improvement there are in it, 
rather than to noise false hope from holy appellations. In such a chas- 
tened mood, the reader would find the present author to have more fruit- 
ful clues to reconstruction than are contained in the ethic of Jesus. 

More is intended here than merely the clearing of the prophetic 
vocation of irrelevant appeals. The ethic of Jesus is identified basically 
by the author with “the morality of the family group.” Many of those 
who share Ward’s sympathy with the underprivileged and his alarm at 
certain aspects of contemporary industrialism believe that knowledge is 
so fundamental to any genuine alternative to the present order that an 
ethic that rests upon the family group will prove inadequate for our need. 
The family resists to the end effective application of intelligence. Perhaps 
it ought to do so; about that this is no place to argue. But science, rather 
than sympathy, must be the basic reliance of those who would build 
“Jerusalem in this green and sunny land.” It was this attempt to secular- 
ize human society that dignified the Greek thinkers whom Professor Ward 
depreciates. It is the necessity of socializing secularity that is laid heavily 
upon modern men. In this enterprise no ethic that either assumes the 
presence or depreciates the need of knowledge in order to play up the 
necessity of affection will be as strong a contender for consideration as an 
ethic that puts its primary emphasis upon accurate and disinterested 
knowledge. Is this the reason that the eidolon of Jesus is losing its hold 
upon even social thinkers of our day? 

T. V. SmitH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF AUTHORITY 


It is a striking proof of the vigorous vitality and the real value of this 
book' that it is a revised edition of a work first published in 1902. In Ger- 
many it is the regular custom for an important book to go through several 
editions, but in Great Britain and America it is the rare and happy fate of 
very few books, but this is one of them. It has not undergone much revi- 
sion and the changes are few, and mostly matters of detail and not at all 
of the main ideas or the structure of the work. It is the more significant 
for this very reason, for it shows the quality of the author’s thought, the 
advanced notion of his ideas, and the profound religious experience which 
give it its power. To the author we are indebted for several important 
contributions to theology—we owe to him Grace and Personality, The 
Problem of Faith and Freedom, and the translation of Schleiermacher’s 
Discourses on Religion. 

In the present work on Vision and Authority he is concerned with 
the problem of the inner life, its freedom, its autonomy, and the external 
authorities which have sought and still seek to impose their thought upon 
men and to control and even coerce their conduct. It is a persistent prob- 
lem and solved only in those churches which are in the Pauline succession 
and whose Magna Carta is the Galatian Epistle. In his early life, our 
author was stung to the quick, in the days of the Robertson Smith con- 
troversy, by hearing a devout elder of the church say: “Granting that 
Robertson Smith is right, if it is the truth, it is dangerous truth, and he 
has no right as a professor of the Church to upset the Church by declar- 
ing it.”’ From that day to this, he has been a lover of the truth, a searcher 
for the truth, a prophet in the utterance of and confidence in the truth. 

In the present situation of intellectual confusion and moral perplex- 
ity, and immoral paganism, he realizes the need of authority, but he is 
convinced that they are in the wrong who think that external authority 
is the kind of authority which alone can command the situation. This is 
too easy, and too futile a method toe adopt. Only the internal authority 
has the power and the right to control. We must “establish freedom upon 
that impelling necessity which a man’s own spiritual vision can alone im- 
pose.” “Where there is no vision,” says a wise man in the Proverbs, “the 
people cast off restraint.” 

This truth has been little accepted through the ages. Every method of compul- 
sion has been looked to rather than vision. Religion herself has not ventured 
to build on a foundation that seemed so frail, while she taught that the worth 


* Vision and Authority or the Throne of St. Peter. By John Oman. New York: 
Harper Bros., 1929. 352 pages. $3.00. 
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of man and the purpose of God were not forwarded by any other obedience. 
Yet it remains true that no substitute of force or profit avails where spiritual 


vision is not found. 


The only real, adequate, and potent authority is the authority of this 


spiritual vision of the sou). It is the sou), crowned and mitered by its con- 


science alive to God, that is the great authority in the moral and religious 
life. He does not seek to isolate the individual: he recognizes man’s socia) 
nature and his various personal relations, but in these very relations it is 
his own vision that gives him his place, and his value for others. He calls 
therefore for the courage of faith to trust the soul—not timidity, but te- 
merity is the required virtue. 

In the second book, he deals with external authorities which have 
sought to impose their thought upon man. The church has had recourse 
to external control. It has justified it by the ignorance of the mass of be- 
lievers, and by its commission from its Founder, and logically rationalized 
by the one infallible successor of Peter, the original Peter being fallible 
enough. And the other external authority has been the Bible, made infal- 
lible and final, which was to rule the minds and consciences of men. And 
still further, the authority of Christ has been made to be just as externa), 
legal, compulsory. What Jesus refused to be while living, a ruler over men, 
the church has made him to be, through the centuries. That external au- 
thority, of whatever character, or of whatsoever agent, is stil) externa) and 
does not change its character nor win the right to control the thoughts of 
mind and the affirmations of the conscience. No argument for these ex- 
ternal authorities, from necessity or experience or logic can justify re- 
course to them in the realm of the spirit. He does not overlook nor mini- 
mize the large fund of experience in the church and of truth in the Bible, 
and sti) more in the Christ, from which one must draw, but one must 
make this experience and truth one’s own. It must become inner to be 
contro))ing in one’s hife. 

The third part deals with church’s creeds. He is not concerned with 
the creeds as formulated and fixed, and made dogmas by the church, but 
he is profoundly concerned about the life of thought in the church. Ob- 


scurantism on the one hand and thoughtless emotionalism and busy prac- 


tica)ness on the other wi)) not avai) the church. Man lives by convictions 
when he lives by spiritual vision. The great doctrines of the church, and 
the Christ, the great sou) of the church, in their spiritual apprehension 
and appreciation form the true substance of the creed of the church. It is 
a creed therefore always in the making and in revision. 

The fourth part deals with the organization of the church. There is 
no dry discussion here of mere ecclesiastical matters. We do not move in 
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the region of machinery. We hear not the whir of wheels—rather the 
author is concerned with the great task of the church to awaken souls to 
the reality of things spiritual: to open the eyes of men, that they may 
see, and seeing live. He would have the church move from the sphere of 
compulsion to persuasion, from coercion to freedom. He says, 


The temptation to fall back upon the old order of compulsion and forsake the 


new order of freedom, ever besets man whose eyes are weak, whose days are 


re The permanent work is that which is done in the souls of men. To 


this test all institutions must be subjected, but the first and last question for 


every Church concerns men—not institutions. They are the building, the rest 


is scaffolding. .... Reforms by regulation and compulsion have ended not in 


failure merely but in reaction. Whereas what springs from changed thoughts 
and intents of the heart, if it is a fruit slow to grow, is at least sound and with- 
out canker, 


The challenge which Dr. Oman issues to the churches is to be true to their 
great faith, their spiritual vision, and the divine patience. 

From this review of Dr. Oman’s thought it is not strange that there 
should have been the demand for the republication of his book. It is true 
that New Testament scholarship has made such advances that there 
should have been more revision—and it is, also, true that the authority of 
Christ is being more Jimited and confined to the distinctively mora) and 
spiritual sphere. This, however, would require little or no change in the 
author’s christologica) utterance. The prophetic character of the book is 
manifest in its relevance to our present-day moral and spiritua) problems. 
The thought is vital. Its style is clear, and there are many passages of 
rare distinction. It is a book of vision, which has had much to do in sub- 
stituting internal authority for the discredited external authorities. 

DanteL Evans 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA 


At last here is a history of Christian missions in China'—a history of 
missions written by a historian who has been a missionary himself. This 
book is but another evidence of the fact that the missionary enterprise, 
which for too many years has been the object either of bitter partisan 
attack or of promotional apologetic, is now being approached in the spirit 


A History of Christian Missions in China. By K. §. Latourette. New Vork: 


Macmillan, 1929. xili-}-930 pages. $5.00. 
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and with the methods of the disinterested student whose sole object is to 
describe things as they are and to understand the inner processes of their 
workings. 

The absence of hasty generalizations, the amazing amount of detail 
found on every page, and the extensive use of documentation in the foot- 
notes gives evidence of the Jong and patient research which fies behind 
this work. Wherever possible, primary sources have been consulted and 
followed. The choice of materia) and the genera) treatment have partly 
been determined by the cosmopolitan character of the reading public 
which the author has had constantly before his mind—Occidenta) and 
Oriental, Christian and non-Christian, Protestant and Catholic. Writing 
consciously for such a diverse public, and desiring to be historically ex- 
act, has acted as a wholesome check upon personal bias, but it has also 
resulted in a wealth of detailed descriptions and a multiplication of inci- 
dental references which make this volume a Jess readable book than either 
The Development of China or The Development of Japan, by the same 
author. Popularity of style has been sacrificed for historical complete- 
ness and accuracy. 

Dividing the total history of almost two thousand years into a num- 
ber of periods, the spread of Christianity has been described during each 
of these periods under the following general scheme of treatment: pre- 
vailing social, politica), and economic conditions; missionary societies and 
their work; persecutions and opposition; propaganda methods; the re- 
sults which have followed missionary effort; and the influence oi loca) 
conditions upon the development of the Christian movement. Under this 
general plan, the mission work of Nestorians, Roman Catholics, Greek 
Catholics, and Protestants is brought under review in such a way as to 
give a connected account of the total enterprise. 

Certain aspects of this long narrative will be of special interest, as for 
example: the sairly fu)) account of the mission work of Nestorians, Fran- 
ciscans, and Jesuits, before the dawn of the modern age; Catholic mis- 


sions of the last century; the connection between the Tai Ping rebe))ion 
(1850-65) and Christianity; the effect of the Boxer outbreak upon the 


Christian church; experiments made in interdenominationa) co-operation 
and union; the effects of ‘““unegua) treaties” upon mission work, and their 


ethical implications; the functioning of the National Christian Council; 
the influence of nationalism upon a foreign-contro)led religious enter- 
prise; an effort to appraise in a scientific spirit the various factors which 
are bringing about the present transformations in Chinese life; the part 
which Christian missions may or may not have played in this great awak- 
ening; and finally, the changes, as yet comparatively slight, which Chris- 
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tianity itself is experiencing as it is thrust into a new and strange environ- 

ment. An exhaustive bibliography is appended. Students of the problems 

and theory of missions will here refresh their minds with a bit of history. 
ARCHIBALD G, BAKER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BRINGING STARBUCK AND COE DOWN TO DATE 


The pioneer work in the scientific study of religious experience in 
America was done by G. Stanley Hall in a series of lectures delivered in 
Boston in 1881. Immediately, we are told, the work of Hall bore fruit 
in the investigations of Starbuck, William James, and Coe. Starbuck’s 
investigations, in which he tabulated the experiences of a large group of 
persons, constitute the real foundations of the science of the psychology 
of religious awakening, Professor Coe, in his volume, The Spiritual Life, 
(1900), studied the experience of another large group of individuals and 
made further contributions to the science. The present study’ attempts 
to carry forward the investigations for the thirty years which have passed 


since these earlier studies appeared. As a basis for this study the author 
has tabulated the religious experiences of 2,174 individuals, made up of 


persons whom he believes constitute a representative cross-section of 
intelligent American Protestantism. His purpose seems to be to show 
how modern methods of religious education have influenced the religious 
training of the average Protestant group. 

After discussing the nature of the data upon which the study is 
based, the author groups the kinds of religious awakening into three 
types: (1) the definite-crisis awakening; (2) the emotional-stimulus 
awakening; and (3) the gradual awakening, He finds that under present 
conditions the relative number of definite-crisis conversions is decreasing, 
and that as religious training becomes more and more effective, the more 
radical experience will tend still further to decrease. Under the head, 
“The Age of Religions Awakening,” the author concludes that when re- 


’ 


Vigion dawns “by a more gradual process,”? awakening comes about three 


and one-ha)f years earlier than former)y, but that once this gradua) proc- 
ess is interrupted, religious awakening is delayed nearly five years and 
then requires an emotiona) experience. Discussing the relation of the- 


ology to religious awakening, the conclusion is reached that definite-crisis 


conversions generally accompany the preaching of stern theology, and 
that the data studied indicate that stern theology is disappearing, which 


1The Psychology of Religious Awakening. By Elmer T. Clark. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1929. 170 pages. $2.50. 
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warrants the conclusion that definite-crisis awakenings will likewise 
decrease. 

The author finds that practically all contemporary religious persons 
had some religious training, either in the home or in the Sunday school, 
and that the lack of religious training causes an increase in the definite- 
crisis type of conversions. Stern theology and irregular Sunday school 
attendance he finds more prevalent in the open country and village than 
in cities and towns, and consequently there are fewer gradual experiences 
in the villages and open country. Members of the confirmation churches 
—Episcopalian, Lutheran, and Roman Catholic—show the smallest pro- 
portion of definite-crisis awakenings and a larger proportion of gradual 
cases. Among the evangelical churches the Baptists show the largest 
number of definite-crisis cases and the fewest gradual cases; the Presby- 
terians show the fewest definite-crisis cases and the largest number of 
gradual awakenings; while the Methodists occupy a middle position in 
both regards. Also we find that among the evangelical churches there are 
both more definite-crisis cases and gradual cases in the north than in the 
south. 

The author concluded that his study indicates that some of the aims 
of religious education are being realized. There are two questions, how- 
ever, which religious education must face: (1) What is the desirable type 
of religious experience? (2) How is this desirable type to be produced? 
Neither of these questions is answered. The author notes three dangers 
facing religious education: (1) the danger that religious education may 
come to underestimate the value of emotion and feeling in religion; (2) 
the danger that religious education may be dominated by the mechanical 
spirit. This danger is indicated by the large occupation of religious edu- 
cation with technique, its emphasis upon method, organization, and cur- 
riculum, and the little attention given to any attempt to interpret the 
underlying philosophy of religion. Far more important than the develop- 
ment of a technique “is the philosophy to which such technique is ap- 
plied.” Christian philosophy occupies far too small a place in the litera- 
ture of present-day religious education, due largely, no doubt, to the fact 
that relatively few leaders in religious education have any training in 
this field. The accusation has been frequently made of late that religious 
education lays its great emphasis upon technique and possesses little 
content. (3) The third danger is that religious education tends to forget 
the need of conversion. 

As a whole the author has skilfully handled a large amount of data 
and has clearly presented some interesting conclusions. 


WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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HOW TO ACHIEVE SUCCESS 


Roger Babson, head of the Babson Statistical Organization of Welles- 
ley Hills, Massachusetts, again essays into the field of religion in his 
latest volume.’ As in his other books which have received a wide reading 
(Fundamentals of Prosperity, Religion and Business, etc.), he insists 
that ideals of honesty, good will, service, courage, and faith are also sound 
business principles. But his purpose in this book goes a little farther; and 
it is based upon his own experience. In 1925 Mr. Babson suffered a seri- 
ous breakdown which kept him in bed nearly three months. He says of 
that experience, “During these three months I had a chance to take an 
inventory of myself and was very much surprised with the result. The 
financial inventory was satisfactory, but my physical and spiritual inven- 
tory was exceedingly weak. While teaching and preaching to others I had 
completely neglected taking my own medicine. In other words, I had been 
living on the physical and spiritual momentum I had accumulated while 
a younger man.” 

The conclusion at which Mr. Babson arrived as a result of this in- 
ventory was that true success depends upon the reserves that one has ac- 
cumulated; that men are made or broken in emergencies and that whether 
or not they prove equal to these emergencies depends upon their reserves. 
The surest way, then, to acquire success is to build up these reserves. And 
the reserves in which he is interested are of three kinds: financial, phys- 
ical, and intangible, these three reserves being of value, in an ascending 
scale, in the order given. Intellectual, moral, and spiritual reserves out- 
rank all others in importance. The contents of the book, Mr. Babson tells 
us, are a summary of the data which the Babson Statistical Organization 
has been compiling for twenty-five years on the subject of “Reserves,” 
the collection of which represents an investment of considerably over a 
million dollars. 

The book is intended principally for use by men’s Bible classes. It is 
planned so as to provide lessons for three terms of thirteen weeks each, 
each term being given to a study of one type of reserves. Used in such a 
way it would, no doubt, prove a very stimulating and useful manual. 

As we would expect, Mr. Babson speaks with greatest authority when 
he discusses financial reserves. In the other two fields he speaks as an 
amateur, yet with sound common sense and a wide range of knowledge. 
In explaining his omission of a discussion of certain topics in the third 
section on “Intangible Reserves” he says, somewhat quaintly, “Frankly, 
I do not believe anyone knows much about theology, and only those who 

* Storing Up Triple Reserves. By Roger W. Babson. New York: Macmillan, 
1929. xviii+364 pages. $2.00. 
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do not employ workmen can have the courage to treat of sociological 
problems!” 

The book will serve a useful purpose as a guide for study by groups 
of men. It is healthy-minded. It strongly emphasizes the simple virtues 
of honesty, thrift, courage, loyalty, service, etc. In its treatment of re- 
ligion, however, it rather too easily assumes that the practice of Christian 
virtues will assure business success. It is, indeed, dedicated to the cult of 
success. Further, it seems scarcely to recognize any incongruity between 
the modern highly competitive organization of society, including business 
and industry, and Christian ideals. But it is precisely at that point that 
the present social order is being subjected to the keenest criticism by 


many Christian thinkers today. 
CHARLES T. HOLMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





RECENT BOOKS 


RELIGIONS IN GENERAL 
EvANns-WENTZz, W. Y. Tibet’s Great Yogi, Milarepa. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. xx-++315 pages. $6.50. 

This is the second gift to western students of Tibet from the pen of Dr. Evans- 
Wentz. In devoted loyalty to the late Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup he has now followed 
the Tibetan Book of the Dead with this translation, made by the Lama, of the 
eight-century-old biography of one of the most honored saints of Tibetan Buddhism. 
It is valuable not only for a knowledge of the religion of the period but also for its 
glimpses into the social and cultural life of the age. 


GELDNER, K. F. Vedismus und Brahmanismus. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1928. ix-+- 

176 pages. M. 8. 

This is the ninth section of the enlarged new edition of the Religionsgeschicht- 
liches Lesebuch being brought out under the editorship of Professor Alfred Bertho- 
let. The selections in this section illustrating the transition from the Vedic age to 
the time of speculation are well chosen. 


Hopous, Lewis. Folkways in China. London: Arthur Probsthain, 1929. ix-+- 
248 pages. 12s. 6d. 
Dr. Hodous renders a real service to the student of things Chinese in this work. 
It is usually very easy to discover what the sages of China say and to see in high clar- 
ity the great religious ideas and forms. It has always been difficult to know the life 
of the lowly workers in field and village. In this book one may enter sympathetically 
into the folkways of the peasants under the leadership of a trustworthy guide. 


PETTAZZONI, RAFFAELE. La Confessione dei Peccati. Vol. VIII, Part I, “Storia 
Delle Religioni.” Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli, 1929. xiv-+355 pages. L. 30. 
The author of this work has made many notable studies in the field of the reli- 

gious sciences. He has here entered upon a novel research—the study of confes- 

sional practices of the religions of the world. The necessity of making clear the 
differences in the concept of sin in the various religions has not been overlooked. 

This volume deals with the religions of primitives, Central America, Mexico, Peru, 

Japan, China, India from the Vedas to Manu’s code, Jaimism, and the Buddhism of 

India, China, Tibet, and Turkestan. The second volume will be dedicated to the 

religions centering around the ancient Mediterranean and coming to a focus in Chris- 

tianity. 
NEW TESTAMENT 

MERRIFIELD, FRED. The Rediscovery of Jesus. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1929. ix-+-270 pages. $1.75. 

The man who introduced baseball to the students of Japan has here attempted 
the even more difficult task of introducing Jesus to the college students of America. 

Professor Merrifield’s classroom contacts with undergraduates for nearly twenty 
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years enable him to know the undergraduate mind—if there be such a thing. Accord- 
ingly throughout the work is a note of exuberance intended to arouse young Ameri- 
ca’s enthusiasm. The caption, “Dramatic Scenes in the Life of Jesus,” and the titles 
of a few of the chapters illustrate this characteristic: “Prophet of Irresistible Pow- 
er,” “Prophet of Humanity,” “Prophet of Contagious Joy,” “Prophet of Absolute 
Sincerity,” “Victory in Defeat.” As one reads the book, the picture of Jesus oppos- 
ing the literalists and bigots melts into that of a baseball game with an able pitcher 
striking out the batters in succession, while Coach Merrifield expresses his hearty 
approval from the dugout. But this is not to intimate that the book is either irrever- 
ently intimate or claptrap. The evident enthusiasm of the author simply cannot be 
restrained. He is acquainted and thoroughly sympathetic with modern investigation 
of Jesus and seeks to set them to cheers. “Jesus will ‘come into his own’ when the 
world learns, through the church scholars, how thoroughly human and virile he was 
in the days of his flesh. And the world will enshrine him in the only Temple where 
he would have wished to be honored—the Temple of the grateful human breast— 
where it really learns how closely he lived to its needs and how truly he believed in 
its divine possibilities.” 

An Appendix of fifty-seven pages contains an outline of synoptic passages (of 
course the Fourth Gospel is not used in seeking to rediscover Jesus) which reflect: 
(1) the historical background of Jesus’ life, (2) Jesus’ own religious convictions, and 
(3) editorial appreciations and corrections of later years. The book should be of 
real use for teachers who, like the author, are called upon to fill the rdle of shepherd 
of tender youth. 

RoBINSON, J. ARMITAGE. _The Historical Character of St. John’s Gospel. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. 115 pages. $1.40. 

A reprint of three lectures delivered in 1907, with a fourth lecture whose pur- 


pose is to affirm that the lecturer has had no occasion in twenty-one years to change 
his mind about the problems of the Fourth Gospel. 


SPEICHER, Eart EpmMon. An Introduction to the Teaching of Jesus. Boston: 
Gorham Press, 1929. 127 pages. 


This study presents in elementary didactic form an approach to the teaching of 
Jesus which is characterized as psycho-historical, That is, the attempt is made by 
depicting Jesus’ “personality” against Jesus’ background to enable the student to 
study what Jesus taught, It is at this point that the most serious difficulty comes; 
there is no adequate equipment of the student to distinguish the various strata of 
the traditions. The book will be useful for the purpose to which it limits itself, but 
it offers no contribution to the problems of the teaching of Jesus. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
COULANGE, Louis. Catechisme pour adultes: I. Les Dogmes. Paris: Les Edi- 
tions Rieder, 1929. 237 pages. Fr. 12. 
This volume appears in a “Modernist Series” under the general title of Chris- 


tianisme. It is not a catechism in the ordinary sense, but a topical treatment, in the 
modernist spirit, of the traditional dogmas of the church. Significant of the his- 


torical approach are the titles of sections 1-4: “God Vesterday,” “God Today,” 
“God Tomorrow,” “The Refuge of God.” In the last-named section philosophical 


is distinguished from mystical belief in God. The treatment of Christ and the doc- 
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trine of the Holy Spirit are similarly reviewed. Athanasius is charged with sophistry 
in his statement of the doctrine of the Trinity, a sophistry which Augustine only 
aggravated in trying to amend. Other topics discussed are: “Redemption,” “The 
Virgin Mary,” “Original Sin,” “Grace,” “The Angels,” “The Last Things.” The 
whole treatment is analytic; the book attempts no reconstruction of belief. While 
the historical interpretation is useful as far as it goes, there is a lack of any sense of 
psychological and social values and influences. It is impossible, for instance, to un- 
derstand the doctrine of the virginity and immaculate conception of Mary without 
knowing something both of virgin and mother deities in paganism and of the spirit 
of Christian asceticism. The determination of the literary sources of a dogma is only 
a partial account of its origin. 


Donat, J. Cosmologia. Vol. IV, “Summa Philosophiae Christianae.” Inns- 
briick: Rauch, 1924. viit+4o4 pages. S. 7.50. 
. Critica. Vol. II, “Summa Philosophiae Christianae.” Innsbriick: Fe- 
lizian Rauch Verlagsbuchlandlung, 1928. viii+-278 pages. S. 5.40. 
. Theodicea. Vol. VI, “Summa Philosophiae Christianae.” Innsbriick: 
Rauch, 1929. vii-+273 pages. S. 5.40. 
. Index generalis. Vol. IX, “Summa Philosophiae Christianae.” Inns- 
briick: Rauch, 1929. 68 pages. S. 2.40. 
Wyclif, Calvin, and Karl Marx have each been dubbed “the last of the school- 
men,” but at the present moment an Innsbriick professor best deserves to be called 


the latest, if not the last, of scholastic authors. His nine-volume Summa, to which 
these titles belong, is now complete in the fifth edition, and provided with a separate 











sixty-eight-page Index (divided into rerum and personarum). Scholasticism is here 
armed with historical knowledge, and Dr. Donat wrestles not only with Aristotle 


and Averroes, but with Locke and Kant. The work is a thesaurus of traditional and 
contemporary Roman Catholic teaching. 


Fasricius, D. Cayus. Oecumenical Handbook of the Churches of Christ trans. 
by Ethel J. Schefauer and Yvo O. Wain, Berlin-Steglitz:; Evangelischer 
Pressverband fiir Deutschland, 1927. iii+-117 pages. 85 cents. 

A layman’s guide to church organization explaining, often very happily, the 
origins and emphases of the various denominations. A good deal of space is given to 
a group of movements called “Sanctification Movements.” Information on schis- 
matic and reunion tendencies in both Europe and America is conveniently summar- 
ized, A world-wide church federation, permitting the full autonomy of the associated 


churches, is advocated. 


Ficker, GERHARD AND HerMe tnx, Hetnricu. Handbuch der Kirchenge- 
schichte. Part II. Das Mittelalter. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1929. xi-++-303 
pages. M.14. 

Part I of the Handbuch edited by G. Kriiger, revised in 1923, reaches the be- 


ginning of the eighth century. The present section extends from that time to the 
middle of the fifteenth century. This edition marks a very decided improvement on 
that of 1912. Certain sections of the text have been completely rewritten; but it is 
in the bibliographies that the most marked change is apparent. The latter have been 


brought up to date and extended to about double their former volume. They now 
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provide the student with the means of a sound orientation in each of the subjects 
considered. The predominance of German titles is marked, but there is a fair sprink- 
ling of citations of works in other languages. Instances of failure to be strictly up 
to date seem rare; but a striking omission is that of Previté-Orton’s indispensable 
text of the Defensor Pacis (1928) (p. 179). Some s)ight errors in the citations have 


also been noted. For example, the Index has “Brigitta” for “Birgitta,” and the name 
of the recent biographer of the Swedish saint is spelled ““Emelie Fogelklon” instead 


of “Emelia Fogelklou” (p. 213). The arrangement of the o)d edition remains una}- 


tered, though certain changes might well have been considered. The defects, how- 
ever, are of minor nature. The book will be welcome as a highly useful guide to the 


facts of, and especially to the literature for the medieval period of church history. 


GAt, L. L’Architecture Religieuse en Hongrie du XV au XIII’ Siécles. Paris: 
Librairie Ernest Leroux, 1929. xvi-+-300 pages. 
The ecclesiastical architecture of the Arpad period of Hungarian history has 
been hitherto considered to have been dominated either by the French or by the 


Germanic influence. The author of the present work, Ladislas Gal, contends that 
both these theses are erroneous, and that the earliest Hungarian ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture betrays diverse influences, Lombard, French, and German, at first succeeding 
each other, but later all simultaneously at work. Thus the art of the period studied 
is eminently composite, reflecting the interplay of the various racial cultures which 


rivaled each other on the Hungarian soil. 


Hammonp, WititAm E. The Dilemma of Protestantism. New York: Warper 

Bros., 1929. xi-}-150 pages. $2.00. 

Courageously facing discouraging facts, this author asks whether the tradi- 
tional principles of Protestantism are adequate to preserve it for future generations. 
These principles he lays down as the three folowing: “The Bible as the rule of 
faith, the right of private judgment, the justification by faith’”’ Among the discour- 
aging facts are “the numerical growth of those who show a minimum of concern for 
the future of organized religion,” the inadequacy of the religious training of children, 
and the “ignorance, tactlessness and other serious shortcomings” of the ministry. 
Liberalism has undermined the old certainties and evolved no potent evangelicalism, 
yet there is hope for a synthesis of faith. Ministers are forced to engage in economic 
struggle and professional competition, with demoralizing results; a situation which 
the church should find ways of remedying. The Protestant churches have also to 
compete with numerous fraternal organizations. Mr. Hammond refuses to give up 
hope of the church, seeing elsewhere no hope for society. But his thought on the 
constructive side is in an unfinished state. Nothing in his last chapter (“A Way Out 
of the Dilemma”) is more weighty than the statement, “The church has still much 
to offer the age by way of fellowship... .. It teaches men to find in fellowship 
the source of Christian hope, fortitude and service.” Unconsciously the author is 
here stressing what the reformers stressed in their doctrine of the church, which was 
not “private judgment” but the communion of saints. 

Hinperer, D. Oecumenical Christian Literature. Berlin-Steglitz: Evange- 

Vischer Pressverband fiir Deutschland, 1927. 95 pages. 85. 


This booklet gives valuable information on the movement, arising out of the 
Stockholm Conference, for the co-ordination of the Christian press of the world and 
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the international exchange of church periodicals, Lists are given of organs of the 


movement for church unity, of yearbooks of the churches, of interchurch organiza- 
tions, and of the journals of the various denominations. The last-named list occupies 


thirty-eight pages. Roman Catholic publications are not included. There is also a 
select list of “‘ecumenica) literature” which forms a useiu) bibliography for co-opera- 


tion and union. The text of the explanatory sections of the booklet is given in Ger- 


man, English, and French. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND ETHICS 


Anson, Harotp. Authority in Religion. New York: Century Co., 10920. xvi-t- 

197 pages. $1.50. 

This is a very typical work of contemporary English modernism. It is much 
more simple than Streeter’s Reality but has the same aim—to state traditional Chris- 
tian beliefs in a way that will make them congenial to the modern mind but without 
changing them any more than is necessary. Also very typical is his claim that author- 
ity in religion }ies not in any externa) agency or person but in “inner experience,” 
the “‘woice within.” The highest attainment of religion and the “real end of life” is 
not any practical achievement but a kind of inner experience in which one has “the 


sense of fellowship with the Divine Father.” 


Bett, Bernarpo Ipptncs. Beyond Agnosticism: A Book for Tired Mechanists. 

New York: Harper Bros., 1929. vili--170 pages. $2.00. 

A vigorous, vivid, excellently written protest against cynicism, pessimism, and 
superticiality. But the writer contrasts faith and knowledge, committing faith to 
religion and knowledge to science; reality has a capital R; and “God is Jesus.” 
Also he takes as experimentai evidence for the truth of a belief the subjective effects 


which that belief has upon him after he first accepts it as true. 


Corrin, JosePH H. The Soul Comes Back. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 

207 pages. $2.00. 

Dean Coffin oi Whittier College, Los Angeles, has :<ze put into a book what he 
has been telling his students as dean and professe: of philosophy. He graphically 
depicts the viewpoints of a number of typica) students concerning )ife, personality, 
and the world. Then follows a rapid and very simplified summary of the develop- 
ment of the individual from conception to maturity. The soul proves to be self- 
consciousness and this is completely attained at adolescence. Belief in immortality is 
defended on the ground that death is like other revolutionary stages of development, 


according to the theory of emergent evolution, leading on to a higher order of 
existence. 


CowGit.L, G.W. A Study of the Soul. Boston. Christopher Publishing House, 

1920. 124 pages. $1.75. 

The character of this book is best indicated by a quotation: “The soul is the 
immateria) part of man; it is that part of man that governs the interna) central 
unity of the functions of life. The soul is an active, vital spirit substance, it is one’s 
real self sometimes spoken of as the inner man, It has shape and form.” The sou) js 
the traditional ghost. 
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Dresser, Hcratio W. Outlines of the Psychology of Religion. Thomas Y. 

Crowell Co., 1929. xiii-+-451 pages. $3.00. 

Much philosophy is mixed with this psychology of religion as well as exhorta- 
tion veiled as description. It is cast in the form of a textbook. “Inner experience” 
and “spiritual reality” are constantly brought before us but their exact nature is not 
made very plain. Much material has been amassed from a lifetime of reading in 
philosophy, psychology, and religion. 


Jones, Rurus M. The Trail of Life in College. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1929. 201 pages. $1.75. 

This is another of the author’s intimate stories of his personal life. Believing 
profoundly, as he does, in the cultivation of the mystic qualities and the unquestioned 
guidance of the inner voice, he aims to show Young people how they may reasonably 
find their way in the midst of the perplexities of college life. Many will doubtless 
question the findings of this untroubled “Quaker” experience, but none will doubt 
the validity of the ethical purpose and the character-results which are so marked in 
the faith of this noblest of American religious leaders. 


MacWILu1aM, JouN. Criticism of the Philosophy of Bergson. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark; New York: Scribner, 1928. xii++-336 pages. $3.25. 
Bergson has not gone far enough. Bergson’s doctrine of intuition is here carried 

to the point where it is claimed that the individual consciousness merges with the 

Absolute and that individual minds commune with one another without the need of 

language, and reality is known in a manner too deep to express by any words. 


PoteaT, WittiAM Louis. The Way of Victory. Chapel Hill: University of 

North Carolina Press, 1929. 83 pages. $1.00. 

This unpretentious little volume consists of three lectures delivered at Chapel 
Hill under the auspices of the School of Religion there. In them Dr. Poteat raises 
once more the question: Is the Gospel of Jesus of real moment to the chaos of 
present-day thinking? Moral standards are breaking. When confronted with the 
embarrassing question, “Why should I be good?” many are frankly unable to 
answer. Its corollary, “What is it to be good?” leaves them equally perplexed. 
Nor is the confusion confined to questions of the individual and of his personal 
morals. In man’s relations with his fellows, be it in business, in government, or in 
diplomacy, the same intolerable situation exists. The only way out is Christ’s way. 
These perplexing issues can be settled only by the readiness of men and women to 
bring their lives under the Christian spirit of fraternity and justice. But if this be 
done, the world will find that the way of Christ is the way of victory for individual 
and for society alike. The Via Dolorosa is actually the Via Victoriosa. 


SHAW, JOHN MackrintosuH. Essentials and Non-Essentials of the Christian 
Faith. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark; New York: Scribner, 1928. ix+-195 
pages. $2.00. 

Mr. Shaw thinks the fundamentalists are right in attempting to state the essen- 
tials of the Christian faith but have erred in their statement of what they are. He 

examines each of the five points of fundamentalism and reformulates it in such a 
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way as to avoid what he believes to be the errors of fundamentalism. The five doc- 
trines so treated are: inspiration of the Scriptures, virgin birth, atoning work of 
Christ, resurrection, miracles. 


SHEEN, Futton J. Religion Without God. New York: Longmans, Green & 

Co., 1928. xiv-+368 pages. $3.50. 

A loyal Catholic here views with dismay the philosophies of religion which 
have been developing in modern times outside the fold of Catholicism. Such men as 
S. Alexander, Whitehead, G. B. Smith, Ames, Sorley, and many others represent 
“religion without God,” for the idea of God they present is not God at all. After 
surveying the chief trends of modern religious thinking he writes, “Add to this 
subjectivism, this empiricism, and this pragmatism, a pinch of biology, psychology, 
and new physics, stir it up, bake in a pan well greased with evolution, and the fin- 
ished product will be the modern God.” There is evidence of wide and careful 
reading. 


Uren, A. RupotpH. Recent Religious Psychology. New York: Scribner, 1928. 
xi-+-280 pages. $3.50. 

An excellent survey of the methods and work of the American School of psy- 
chology of religion. The works of Starbuck, Coe, James, Pratt, Ames, Stratton, 
and Leuba are carefully analyzed, expounded, and criticized. A brief but very com- 
petent summary of the history of the development of psychology of religion from 
the time of Jonathan Edwards is given in chapter i. Numerous footnotes, Appen- 
dixes, and Index add much to the value of the book. Altogether a thorough and out- 
standing contribution to this field of scholarship. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Ross-Fry-S1steEy. The Near East and American Philanthropy. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1929. xiv-+-308 pages. $3.50. 

The book is a result of the survey conducted by the General Committee of the 
Near East Survey, and comprises studies of the present condition of Armenia, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, Iraq, Palestine, and Syria. The subjects investi- 
gated are physiography, demography, governmental form, fiscal condition, means of 
communication, agriculture, commerce, industry, education, health, and social condi- 
tions, but religious conditions were not included. Within this scope, the information 
gathered is founded largely upon official reports, and is believed to be as complete 
and reliable as it was possible to secure. Its objectivity affords a clear picture of the 
conditions prevailing in the countries surveyed, and as such the book is valuable in 
furnishing information not easily available otherwise. 
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